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A NOTE ON THE ACCENTUATION OF 
SOME FRENCH NAMES OF 
GERMANIC ORIGIN 


The great mass of two-stem Germanic names 
in French and in Italian are stressed on the 
second stem: Marbod-Marbeuf, Willihelm- 
Guillaume, Raginfrid-Rainfrot. This condi- 
tion of things is so self-evident that the mere 
statement is sufficient proof. But the preva- 
lence of this mode of accentuation by no means 
excludes the possibility of another, either for 
individual names or, perhaps, individual stems. 
Thus, e. g., among Tuscan names of places and 
among Italian family names there are a few 
that seem to go back to Germanic two-stem 
names with the stress on the first and not on 
the second stem. This seems the best explana- 
tion for the Tuscan Monte Cruccari, Cruccheri, 
Cruiccoli (also well-known family name) ; Monte 
Tatpari, Tépari, Tépoli; Monte Gottari, Gét- 
toli (which I had occasion to mention, p. 60, 
Etude sur quelques noms propres d’origine ger- 
manique). As family name the well-known 
Féscari may be quoted. Whether the second 
stem is -rith or -hari seems hard to decide. 

In an article, “ Beitrage zur romanischen 
Linguistik,’ Mr. Haberl, in an attack upon 
a previous article of Mr. Antoine Thomas, who 
considered that the proper names in -hari and 
the nomina agentis in -ari may have influenced 
the abnormal development of the Latin suffix 
-arius, says: “Dazu kommt aber der viel 
wichtigere Einwand, dass die von Thomas 
gegebene Erklarung vom germ. Standpunkt 
aus unmodglich ist. Ferner tritt der 
Umlaut nur in germ. betonter Silbe ein, wahr- 
end -ari im Ahd. nicht den Hochton tragt. So 
wurde in nhd. Giinther<ahd. Guntahari durch 
das i nicht der Vokal von hart umgelautet, 
sondern vielmehr das u zu ii. . . . Es ist 
also hari > her in Zusammensetzungen wie 
Guntahari>Giinther nicht auf i-Umlaut son- 
dern auf Abschwachung des unbetonten Vokals 


zuriickzufiihren. Denn man darf nicht iiber- 
sehen dass sich -hari nur als zweiter Bestand- 
teil von Eigennamen im Fr. zu -ier entwick- 
elt. Wenn hari als erster Bestandteil von 
Eigennamen verwendet wurde, trat spater 
natiirlich der i-Umlaut ein, da es in diesem 
Falle den Hauptton trug, vgl. ahd. Haribert> 
nhd. Herbert, fr. Herbert.” 1 

Discretion being the better part of valor, the 
field of the suffix -arius and its relation to the 
Germanic names in hari shall be left to dough- 
tier champions. But the very interesting ques- 
tion of accentuation raised by Mr. Haberl’s 
statement seems to open the way to some re- 
marks which will hardly exhaust a subject 
worthy of a far completer study than has been 
made of it yet, but may help to throw a little 
light on it. 

It is evident from the Romance point of view 
that Fr. Gontier, Herbert cannot possibly go 
back to a Germanic prototype stressed on the 
first stem, ‘whose inevitable outcome would 
have been *Gontre, Gondre; *Herbre (or per- 
haps, by dissimilation *Herbe) ; Herbert, Gon- 
tier must go back to a prototype accented on 
the last stem, and cannot be explained any 
other way. Incidentally it may be remarked 
that while the vowel is “umlauted” in Fr. 
Herbert, this is by no means the case in Gon- 
lier, as little as it is the case in Modern Ger- 
man Walter. Since, however, Welter is found 
in German beside Walter, it would appear that 
even from the Germanic view-point some dis- 
crimination between stems, or dialects, or 
periods would be in order. 

As far as the stem -hari is concerned, it 
might be possible, even though hari was un- 
stressed, to admit the substitution of the ac- 
cented suffix arius, at some stage of its develop- 
ment. But no such supposition is possible for 
the mass of other stems which are to-day simi- 
larly stressed in French; what substitution is 
conceivable for Marbeuf, Guillaume, Rainfroi? 


1 ZRPh., xxxiv (1910), pp. 131-132. 
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There seems no sufficient reason to deny for 
~ter out of -her what is undeniable for every 
other second stem that shows the accented de- 
velopment of the vowel: it was stressed when 
it entered the French language; and this vital 
point being established, what else could the 
outcome of be? 

The question may, indeed, be raised whether 
the Romance languages did not shift the stress 
to the second stem. But we know that on the 
whole the Romance languages, including 
French, as far as the old stock of words is con- 
cerned, have shown themselves exceedingly 
conservative with regard to the position of the 
stress. This position seems to be the one and 
only “stable ” element in the French language. 
On the contrary, as long as the full meaning 
of each stem was still felt, the second stem may 
have preserved even in the Germanic dialects a 
notable amount of its original stress. This is 
very probable as long as the names of the 
parents were still taken apart to form new 
names for their children. The second stem 
-brant can have suffered no great weakening so 
long as Hiltibrant, “ Heribrantes sunu,” called 
his own child “ Hadubrant.” Compound, words 
with equal or fluctuating stress on the two 
stems existed in Germanic.” Curme, p. 47 of 
his German grammar, states that certain com- 
pound names of places are generally, though 
not uniformly in all parts of the country, ac- 
cented on the final component, e. g., Hbers- 
walde. And if in the modern Eberswalde, why 
not also in the ancient Heriwdlt, even though 
the final stem is not identical ? 

The stress being equal or fluctuating, it was 
very natural that the Romance languages, 
notably French, should have “ fixed ” this stress 
on the second stem, in accordance with their 
prevalent mode of accentuation, while later 
the Germanic languages “ weakened ” the sec- 
ond stem in accordance with their own habits 
of speech. This may not have happened syn- 
chronously in all dialects, and thus double 
forms for the same name like Walter / Welter 
may have arisen. What interests the question 


*Cf. Behaghel, Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, 
pp. 686 ff. 
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before us more closely is that this divergence 
may also account for the peculiarity of ac- 
centuation of the Italian names which have 
been quoted, and, unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, of some French names also. 

In Italian, where there is no aversion to 
proparoxytones, these names are readily recog- 
nizable whenever they occur; in French, on 
the contrary, they are easily confused even in 
their modern form with related hypocoristic 
names, and in older sources, where the quality 
of the e is not marked, with names in -ré, out 
of -rad. Thus Langlois, in his valuable collec- 
tion of the proper names found in the Old 
French chansons de geste, prints with é a whole 
series of names: JBaudré, Gondré, Guirré, 
Hardré, Houdré, Tangré, etc. But some of 
these names have certainly lived not with a. 
stressed but with an unstressed e. Didot-Bot- 
tin (1900) gives Houdre, Tangre, and Aguirre.* 

These names presuppose an accented first 
stem: Hold’rad, Tank’rad, Wir’rad (or Wird’- 
rad), if not Hold’-, Tank’-, Wir’ with another 
stem. For, indeed, since, e. g., diaconum gives 
diacre, Lengones gives Langres, and Huidre al- 
ternates with Huidelon, it is not always possible 
to decide beyond the possibility of a doubt what 
the second stem was. In the case of Tangré, 
Tange, given by Langlois (Tangré le Puillant, 
cousin de Boémond de Sicile, Tange de Puille) 
no doubt seems possible that it corresponds to 
the Italian “ Tancredi.” The phonetic devel- 
opment is not excessively clear, however, .gnd 
perhaps “contamination” with some other 
stems, e. g., Thancger, Thangrim found in 
Foérstemann, is conceivable. Either of these 


*The A- in Aguirre is explicable either as the 
preposition @, which is found in names like Alloncle, 
Alamartine, Alabéatrice, or perhaps better as the 
Celtic ab, ‘son.’ See Répertoire général de biobibli- 
ographie bretonne, by René Kerville, at the article 
Abailard, “nom qui dérive du mot Ab, fils: Ab. 
Aelard, fils d’Aelard,’ and the bibliography given 
there. Other similar names are given by Kerville, 
among others Abolivier. Didot-Bottin gives, Ab- 
hervé, Abraard, Aboilard (probably not to be con- 
fused with Abélard, but related to the English Wil- 
lard), Abriol, Aguillaume, ete. Others like Allouis, 
seem to contain the preposition, and this is of course 
possible even with Aguirre, Aguillaume. 
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names would furnish an acceptable prototype 
for the “ Tangre” given in Didot-Bottin. 

Mr. Langlois himself gives with final silent e, 
Ancre (*Ang’-hari, Marca Hispanica, No. 28, 
a 866 Angarius; Forstemann, under Ang-, 
Ancho, Ancoin; or, under the stem Ana- Ana- 
ger); Batre (from *Bag’-hari, “ Baguier, 
ferme,” Dictionnaire topogr. du Dép. du Gard; 
or *Baitharius proposed by Forstemann as cor- 
rection of Baithanus) ; Guires (Wir’rad), Lan- 
fre (Land-frid), and some others that are not 
so easily connected with a plausible Germanic 
prototype. 

Of these Baire alone is found in Didot-Bot- 
tin, but it is scarcely doubtful that others would 
be brought to light by search elsewhere. More- 
over Didot-Bottin gives other similar names 
not found in Langlois: we find Affre, Baufre, 
Gauffre, Geoffre, Jaffre, Jauffre, and Joffre; 
also Meffre and Meiffre (Madifredus, Annales 
de Saint-Bertin; Férstemann, Meffrid and 
Mefred). These names would show that it was 
not altogether unusual for the stem -frid to be 
unstressed. We also find Hingres (Hincram, 
ef. Italian Inghirami, which could, however, 
as well as Fr. Ingres, also go back to Ingo- 
hram, with a difference in the position of the 
stress; Hinc-hari is not impossible, in view of 
the German Hinckers, Andresen, Die alt- 
deutschen Personennamen) ; Gibre (Gibhart, 
German “ Gebhardt,” or *Gibhari?) ; Gindre 
(Férstemann, Ginheri) ; finally, very interest- 
ing on account of the preservation of the /, 
“ Thieble,’ “ Tible,’ beside the more common 
Thiébaud, Thibaud. 

It is by no means surprising to find these 
names well represented in composition, espe- 
cially with -ville and -mont. Thus we find 
Baufremont, Thieblemont beside Baufre, Thié- 
ble; Antremont beside Antier (Forstemann, 
Antheri) : Autremont beside Authier (Grégoire 
de Tours, Autharius). Although not quite 
above suspicion since Antre- and even Autre- 
may have a very different origin, still they can- 
not be passed altogether in silence. That is also 
the case with Astre (Férstemann, Asthar) 
which may stand in the same relation to Astier 
in which Autre- may stand to Authier and may 
equally have nothing at all to do with it. In 
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individual cases the question might easily be 
settled by older documents. Clearer cases seem 
to be: Dangreville (for d’Angreville, out of 
Angari-villa, beside both Angier and Anguier) ; 
Daubreville beside Aubier (Férstemann, Alb- 
heri) ; Lundreville beside Landier (Départe- 
ment du Hérault, Lantier, ferme) ; Gondrecourt 
beside Gondré. 

The frequency of this composition makes it 
probable that some of the names previously 
mentioned did not develop independently, but 
were “shortened” later from an older com- 
pound form. Thus it is conceivable that a 
*Barthari-villa would regularly become *Bar- 
thre-ville, while *Barthari regularly became 
Bartier. The “shortened” *Barthre became 
confused with the hypocoristic Bart, or was dis- 
similated to Barthe, though the form Bartrin 
may indicate its existence; all this without 
prejudice to an independent development of 
*Bart’-hari to *Barthre. A similar condition 
of things is conceivable for Batret, beside Ba- 
tier; Bertron beside Bertier, a long list of the 
hypocoristic Bert, and many Berte, some of 
which surely represent feminines, while a few 
may be dissimilated from *Bertre; Gautron, 
Gautrin beside Gautier and others. It is neces- 
sary to remark here, however, that the length- 
ening of a first stem by means of / or r was 
not unknown in Germanic names, though to 
judge from the examples given in Foérstemann, 
it took place chiefly in Romance territory, and 
calls for further investigation. Thus Forste- 
mann gives Elbergaut, Baldrevert, Blandelcar, 
from the Pol. Irm; Bebrimod, Gadroald from 
Pardessus, Diplomata, etc. ; Jadregisil, the His- 
toire générale du Languedoc, and others. How 
far this corresponds to a reality, or is merely a 
wrong “ latinisation ” remains to be seen. 

If, however, this development “in composi- 
tion ” is possible for some of the names under 
discussion, it is by no means probable for all; 
and whether they developed primarily in com- 
position or independently, they all furnish a 
very valuable testimony with regard to Ger- 
manic names that are stressed not on the sec- 
ond but on the first stem. Only by a far more 
comprehensive and exhaustive study than it 
was possible to make here could we ascertain 
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what proved to be the decisive moment for this 
mode of accentuation, but even this brief no- 
tice may suffice to show the importance of these 
names in the discussion of stress in Romance 
names of Germanic origin, and not least among 
all, those whose second stem was -hari. 


CHARLOTTE J. CIPRIANI. 
Chicago. 


DIE MITLEIDSTHEORIE IN LESSINGS 
DRAMEN UND IHR WERT FUR DIE 
GEGENWART 


Die Namen Aristoteles, Corneille und Les- 
sing beziechnen die drei Héhepunkte in einer 
langen Reihe von Versuchen, die Mitleidstheo- 
rie zu erkliren und Regeln fiir die Anwendung 
von Mitleidselementen im Drama aufzustellen. 
Aus der aristotelischen Erklarung und Bestim- 
mung des Mitleids, wie sie im achten Kapitel 
des zweiten Buches der Rhetorik zu finden ist, 
geht hervor, dass es nicht dasselbe ist, was wir 
auf Grund der christlichen Lebensanschauung 
als Nachstenliebe und Barmherzigkeit kennen. 
Das aristotelische Mitleid beruht stets auf 
einem selbstsiichtigen Trieb und unterscheidet 
sich gerade durch diesen Charakterzug von 
dem Mitleid der spiteren Dichter. 

Corneille hatte sich sehr friih mit der Theorie 
des Dramas vertraut gemacht und durch seine 
Abhandlungen nicht nur gezeigt, dass es ihm 
mit seiner Kunst wirklich Ernst war, sondern 
er hat uns auch aus seiner Erfahrung manche, 
noch heute zu beherzigende Aufschliisse und 
Lehren gegeben. Corneilles Mitleid aber ist 
nicht das eigentliche spontane Mitgefiihl, son- 
dern ein solches, das sich auf ein moralisches 
Urteil griindet, naimlich auf die moralische 
Uberzeugung, dass der Held besser sei, und 
daher weniger zu leiden verdiene, als die andern 
Charaktere des Dramas. Mit anderen Worten, 
Corneilles Mitleid ist im Grunde genommen 
nur eine Abart des Parteigefiihls, und zwar 
des moralischen Parteigefiihls, das zweifellos 
von der grészten Bedeutung ist und deshalb 
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auch seine volle Berechtigung besitzt; so weit 
kénnen wir uns Corneille anschlieszen. Der 
Fehler, den Corneille begeht, liegt hauptsich- 
lich darin, dass er dem Mitleidsbegriff, den er 
zu erweitern glaubte, eine verkehrte Beschrin- 


- kung gibt. 


Dem Einfluss einer neuen Geistesstrémung 
sind auch die Theorien iiber das Mitleid nicht 
entgangen. Welche Stellung die Neuzeit diesem 
Problem gegeniiber einnimmt, ist von der 
groszten Bedeutung, da eine Abweichung von 
deux alten Theorien ihren Wiederschein im 
Drama finden muss. Eine kurze Abschweifung 
ist daher geboten. Johannes Volkelt (Asthetik 
des Tragischen, 8. 359 f.) erklirt, es komme 
bei der Definition des Mitleids vor allem auf 
die Schmerzen, Kimpfe und den Untergang 
der tragischen Person an. Grosze Qualen seien’ 
besondern dazu angetan, Mitleid zu erwecken.— 
Karl Groos (EHinleitung in die Asthetik, S. 
352 f.) nennt das Mitleid, dessen Name 
schon auf die innere Nachahmung hinweist, 
ein spielendes Eingehen unserer Seele in die 
tragische Handlung.—Georg Giinther (Grund- 
ztige der tragischen Kunst, S. 41 f.) entfernt 
sich von der iiblichen Ansicht darin, dass er 
das aristotelische Mitleid nur als Mitgefiihl 
anerkennen will.—Theodor Lipps (Der Streit 
tiber die Tragédie, S. 41 f.) nimmt an, dass 
dasjenige Gefiih] als Mitleid bezeichnet werden 
k6énne, das nicht allein durch die Wahrnehmung 
des Schmerzes, sondern auch durch den Wert 
des geschidigten Lebens hervorgerufen wire.— 
Hans Laehr (Die Wirkung der Tragédie nach 
Aristoteles, S. 80 f.) ist der Ansicht, dass unser 
Mitleid viel allgemeiner sei, indem wir, auch 
Leute damit umfassen, die ihr Ungliick selbst 
verschuldet haben. Wir bemitleiden haufig 
andere um Ubel, denen wir fiir uns selbst 
geringe Bedeutung beilegen.—F. Knocke (Be- 
griff der Tragédie nach Aristoteles, S. 9 f.) 
versucht nachzuweisen, dass die Zuriickfiihrung 
des Mitleids auf die Besorgnis eigenen Unheils 
sich nicht aufrechterhalten lasse.—Fr. Paulsen 
(System der Ethik, 3. Aufi., Bd. II, S. 111 f.) 
nimmt an, dass im Mitleid das Gefiihl der 
eigenen Sicherheit, Unverletztheit, Uberlegen- 
heit zu erkennen seii—Auch A. Déring (Die 
Kunstlehre des Aristoteles, S. 310 f.) tritt der 
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Auffassung des Mitleids als einer philanthropi- 
schen Regung selbstloser Teilnahme am frem- 
den Leid entgegen, sieht aber im Mitleid die 
Besorgnis eigenen Unheils.—Ahnliches nimmt 
auch Hermann Schlag (Das Drama) an. 

Noch manche Belege dieser Art liessen sich 
anfiihren. Fassen wir das Ergebnis einer 
groszen Anzahl derartiger Theorien kurz zusam- 
men, so ergibt sich, dass die Stellung der 
Neueren zum Mitleid sich wesentlich geindert 
hat. Aristoteles fuszt ganz auf dem Boden der 
alten Philosophie, wenn er annimmt, dass man 
nur dann tragisches Mitleid verspiire, wenn 
man sich entweder in die Lage des Helden 
selbst versetzen kénne, sich der Heimsuchung 
eines aihnlichen Ubels zu versehen habe, oder 
wenn man den Helden nicht als Feind ansihe. 
Der Einfluss dieser Ansicht ist durchaus noch 
nicht gebrochen. Die Gegenstrémung ist aber 
schon duszerst stark bemerkbar. Das Mitleid 
wird viel allgemeiner aufgefasst, als Aristoteles 
es je gestattete. Etwa die Halfte der Neueren 
verwerfen die alte Theorie, dass das Mitleid auf 
einer Besorgnis fiir die eigene Person beruhe. 
Selbst die Anhinger der aristotelischen Theorie 
sind in ihren Behauptungen viel liberaler ge- 
stimmt. Uberhaupt kann kein moderner 
Mensch an der Lehre des Aristoteles vom Mit- 
leid festhalten. Es bedarf des Egoismus des 
klassischen Altertums, um das Mitleid so sehr 
zu beschriinken. 

In Bezug auf die mitleiderregende Person 
des Helden ist man mehr eines Sinnes. Im 
allgemeinen findet Aristoteles Bestimmung 
Beifall, wahrend Corneille hier fast ganz bei- 
seite peschoben wird. Der tiichtige, bedeutende, 
interessante und sympathische Charakter steht 
im Vordergrund. Interessant ist, dass sich 
drei Viertel der Neueren fiir die Verwendung 
des Bésewichts als eines mitleiderregenden 
Charakters aussprechen, da er als Mensch auf 
unser Sympathiegefiihl Anspruch machen 
kénne. Fast alle bekennen sich zu folgender 
Theorie: wenn es nur dem Dichter gelingt, die 
bewegende Leidenschaft vor den Augen des 
Zuschauers entstehen und zu der Hohe heran- 
wachsen zu lassen, dass sie auch vor dem 
Schrecklichen nicht mehr zuriickbebt: so zwingt 
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er den Zuschauer zu sympathisieren, er mag 
wollen oder nicht. 

Den Faden, den Corneille hatte fallen lassen, 
griff Lessing wieder auf. In seinem Brief an 
Mendelssohn vom 18. November 1756 gibt er 
die erste Definition seiner Ansicht vom Mit- 
leid. Von hier an bewegt er sich unentwegt 
seinem Ziele zu, das darin besteht, Aristoteles 
den Deutschen niher zu bringen und den Ein- 
fluss Corneilles zu untergraben. 

In Bezug auf die mitleiderregende Handlung 
hat sich Lessing eng an die aristotelische Lehre 
angeschlossen, obschon er manches daran er- 
weiterte und humaner gestaltete. Aristoteles 
lehrte, dass die Angriffe nicht von Feinden 
gegen Feinde gerichtet werden diirfen, weil das 
den Zuschauer nicht genugsam bewege, sondern 
dass die Ungliickstat zwischen Angehérigen 
derselben Familie, zwischen Briidern, Sohn 
und Vater, Mutter und Kind stattfinden solle, 
wenn der Dichter erschiittern wolle. Nur ein- 
mal folgte Lessing streng dieser Regel, und 
zwar in Emilia Galotti. Die Fabel von Philotas 
und Miss Sara Sampson sind Fille, die Aris- 
toteles wohl nicht gerade verworfen hitte, die 
ihm aber fiir das Drama eindruckslos erschienen 
sein wiirden, weil da nicht Familienangehérige 
einander befehden und zu Grunde richten. 
Aber eben dadurch, dass Lessing die Charaktere 
durch mannigfachere Motive und Wendungen 
zu fiihren verstand und in liebevollerer Schil- 
derung ihren Zustand kundgab, wurde es ihm 
méglich, Mitleid durch Szenen hervorzurufen, 
die giinzlich auszerhalb des Gesichtskreises der 
Griechen liegen. 

Aristoteles verlangt, dass die Ungliickstat 
mit vollem Bewusstsein und voller Kenntnis 
der Beteiligten unternommen und ausgefiihrt 
werden solle. Als das allervorziiglichste aber 
lobt er es, wenn eine schwere Ungliickstat ge- 
schieht und erst nach deren Vollbringung 
sich herausstellt, wie nahe sich der Tater und 
sein Opfer standen. Verschiedene andere 
Rangstufen werden noch erwahnt, die durch 
vorherige Unkenntnis und zu spat eintreffendes 
Erkennen méglich gemacht werden. Diese 
Regeln arbeitete Lessing giinzlich um, denn er 
erkannte nur zu wohl die engen Bahnen, inner- 
halb deren sich die alte Tragédie trotz ihrer 
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Grésze bewegte. Ihm war es darum zu tun, 
den Rahmen der Geschehnisse zu erweitern und 
ihn allen menschlichen Lebenskreisen und 
Moglichkeiten anzupassen. 

Aristoteles verlangt Zufall, der etwas Schick- 


salmisziges an sich hat. In Bezug auf diesen - 


Punkt geht Lessing ebenfalls seinen eigenen 
Weg. Er wendet natiirlich Situationen, die an 
das Zufillige grenzen, zu verschiedenen Malen 
an; von krassen Beispielen aber ist keine Spur 
vorhanden. Uberhaupt lisst sich bei Lessing 
eine wirkliche innere Trennung zwischen Zufall 
und Schicksal nicht leicht vornehmen. Seine 
Kunst dringt stets bis zam wahrhaft Mensch- 
lichen vor. Wir finden in seinem dichte- 
rischen Schaffen, dass er sowohl der Annahme 
eines gewissen freien menschlichen Wollens, 
sowie dem Glauben an eine hohere Fiigung und 
Weltlenkung Rechnung getragen hat. In dieser 
Methode wird Lessing ganz und gar modern, 
denn dass es in der Tragédie keinen Zufall im 
Sinne des launenhaften Ungefihrs gebe, hat die 
Asthetik lingst erkannt. Natiirlich verliuft in 
seinen Tragédien nicht alles gemiasz den 
menschlichen Absichten. Das Zufiallige wird 
eben durch diese fortwihrenden Kreuzungen 
der menschlichen Plane eingefiihrt. 

Das Umschlagen aus Gliick in Ungliick, wie 
es schon die griechische Tragédie verlangt, ge- 
braucht Lessing bestiindig als Mitleidsmittel. 
Dass die Tragédie ohne dieses Prinzip nie fer- 
tig werden kann, ist klar. Ob sich bei Lessing 
Anderungen des Prinzips zeigen, lisst sich aus 
einem Vergleich mit Aristoteles Ansicht schwer- 
lich erkennen. Dass aber Lessing den allge- 
meinen Charakter dieses Umschlags vertiefte 
und veredelte, ist klar. 

In Verbindung mit dem Vorherwissen oder 
Vorausahnen des ungliicklichen Ausganges von 
seiten des Zuschauers, wie es Aristoteles ver- 
langt, sei besonders auf seine Methode der 
Wiederholung von Wortern oder Sitzen hinge- 
wiesen. Solche Wiederholungen dienen bei 
Lessing nicht nur zur Vermehrung der Span- 
nung, sondern vielmehr zur Erregung der Auf- 
merksamkeit, die dadurch auf das kommende 
Ungliick gelenkt werden soll. Gewohnlich ge- 
lingt das sehr gut und wirkt dann als starkes 
Mitleidsmittel. 
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In der Ausarbeitung des Abschlusses bleibt 
Lessing den aristotelischen Regeln treu. Die 
Lésung wird entweder durch Mord oder durch 
Selbstmord herbeigefiihrt; daneben steht die 
innerliche Vernichtung, vertreten durch an- 
haltenden Triibsinn und Tiefsinn; und in 
Nathan ein Beispiel eines Dramas mit gliick- 
lichem Ausgang. In jedem Falle wurde der 
Dichter den Regeln der Tragédie gerecht und 
verstand es auch, durch den Abschluss das 
Mitleid bis zum letzten Augenblick rege zu 
halten. Der charakteristische Abschluss des 
Trauerspieles ist auch fiir Lessing der Tod. 
Dieser ist niemals willkiirlich, sondern tritt 
jedesmal dem Lauf der Handlung und den 
Charakteren gemisz ein. Nie hat Lessing den 
Tod als Strafgericht allein erscheinen lassen. 
Durch diese Vorsicht hat er dem Ende gewéhn- 
lich das Empérende genommen. Um dem 
Selbstmord das Abstoszende zu nehmen—was 
motwendig war, damit das Mitleid bestehen 
bleiben konnte—kam es darauf an, die Antriebe 
zu der Tat verzweiflungsvoll und furchtbar 
genug zu gestalten, so dass der Zuschauer sich 
die Notwendigkeit der Handlung erklaren 
kénne. Dies ist Lessing in Miss Sara Sampson, 
in Philotas und auch in Emilia Galotti gut 
gelungen. 

Mitleid durch einen scheinbar gliicklichen 
Ausgang zu erregen, war die schwierigere Auf- 
gabe, die sich der Dichter gesetzt hatte. Aris- 
toteles wollte der Tragédie mit gliicklichem 
Ausgang keinen hohen Wert zugestehen, und 
selbst Schiller auszerte sich einmal dahin, dass 
in Wahrheit fiir das ernste Drama nur der 
Abschluss mit dem Tode geniige. JIessing 
iiberwand die Hindernisse und zeigt die Be- 
rechtigung dieser Abart durch die geschickte 
Einschiebung von bedrohenden Gefahren, die 
sich als wirklich furchtbar erweisen und das 
Gemiit des Helden bis auf den Grund bewegen 
und enthiillen. 

Durch den Helden dargebotene Mitleidsmittel 
gruppieren sich erstens um die Person des 
Helden selbst und zweitens um das den Helden 
heimsuchende Ubel. Der Held verdient ge- 
wohnlich das ihn treffende Los nicht, denn er 
ist meistens von Bedeutung, tiichtig, sym- 
pathisch, und eines besseren Loses wert. Ferner 
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erprobt der Held seine Charaktergrésze auch im 
Untergang. Die angefiihrten Eigenschaften 
sind: Groszmut den Feinden gegeniiber ; Verge- 
bung ; das Sprechen riihrender Worte angesichts 
des Todes; die giinzliche Abwesenheit von 
Selbstmitleid ; das Suchen des Todes zum Nut- 
zen anderer.—Das eintretende Ubel wird ge- 
schildert als: nahe; plétzlich auftauchend ; den 
Heimgesuchten ahnungslos findend; und von 
solcher Art, dass der Held es wohl kommen 
sieht, es aber nicht mehr verhindern kann. 

Drei Arten des Ubels benutzt Lessing als 
Mitleidsmittel: 1. Leid- und schmerzvolle 
Ubel, die unmittelbares Verderben drohen, wie: 
Tod und Verletzungen. 2. Ubel, die das 
Schicksal bereitet, wie: Mangel an Freude; 
Mangel an Gliick; Mangel an Freunden; ge- 
waltsame Trennung von den Lieben; Gebrech- 
lichkeit; Hiilfe, die zu spit kommt; iible Re- 
sultate urspriinglich gut gemeinter Hand- 
lungen ; Ubel infolge der Unterlassung gewisser 
Handlungen. 3. Ubel, die von Mitmenschen 
ausgehen, wie: Feindschaft und Zorn solcher, 
die schaden kénnen; Ungerechtigkeit, die Ge- 
walt in Handen hat; Mitbewerbung anderer; 
feindliche Tiicke; Verfolgung. 

Die Wirkungen des Schmerzes, die Lessing 
als Mitleidsmittel angibt, zerfallen ebenfalls in 
drei Unterabteilungen: 1. Der Held ist in 
seiner Lage besonders dem Schmerze ausge- 
setzt, weil: besonders gliicklich; plante vorher 
Groszes, was vereitelt wird; ahnungslos; ver- 
trauend; ein zartes Wesen; von Krankheit 
genesend ; aus einer Ohnmacht erwachend. 2. 
Der Schmerz findet wegen seiner Art leichten 
und tiefen Eingang: Verrat durch Freunde; 
Tod der Lieben; wiederholte Ungliicksbot- 
schaften ; Undank, wo nicht erwartet. 3. Der 
Schmerz richtet durch seine Natur besondere 
Qualen an: dauernden Triibsinn; Gewissens- 
bisse wegen leichtsinniger Verschuldung eines 
Ungliicks ; Selbstvorwiirfe ; peinigende Reue. 

Als Mitleidsmittel gebraucht Lessing ferner 
auszergewohnliche Strafen, die nicht durch 
Schlechtigkeit oder durch Verbrechen, sondern 
durch kleinere Fehler und Schwiichen hervor- 
gerufen werden, wie: Unentschiedenheit; 
Schwanken im Entschluss; zu schnelles Han- 
deln infolge momentaner Eindriicke; Mangel 
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an Selbstbeherrschung; Uberstiirzung; plotz- 
lich aufspringende Leidenschaft; strafbaren 
Leichtsinn ; strafbare Leichtgliubigkeit ; Eigen- 
sinn; Ehrgeiz und Stolz. Hier wendet sich 
Lessing wieder von der aristotelischen Ansicht 
ab. Aristoteles verlangt das wnverdiente Lei- 
den, wihrend Lessing auch das verdiente Leiden 
als Mitleidsmittel kennt, denn das einmal ge- 
wonnene Mitleid wurzelt zu tief, um am Ende 
ganzlich verloren zu gehen. Im allgemeinen 
aber gebraucht Lessing das nicht verdiente aber 
verschuldete Leiden. Die Verschuldung liegt 
eben in einer der angefiihrten Schwichen. 
Aristoteles spricht von unverdientem Leiden, 
verlangt aber “irgend ein groszes Vergehen.” 
Dieses grosze Vergehen ist bei dem Griechen 
zunichst ein Vergehen gegen die Gesamtheit 
des Staates, oder gegen die vom Staat vertretene 
Religion. Im Gegensatz dazu ist es bei Lessing 
ein mehr nach auszen gewandter, das 6ffent- 


_liche Recht und die allgemeine Ordnung der 


Dinge beriihrender Eingriff. 

Der ungewohnliche oder wenigstens eigen- 
tiimliche Untergang des Helden wird als Mit- 
leidsmittel angewandt: Er kommt unverdient ; 
oftmals durch Freundeshand; auf besonders 
schreckliche Weise. Im Vergleich mit Lessing 
ist die griechische Todesauffassung eine Aus- 
zerst diistere. Bei den Griechen herrscht das 
Furchtbare und Entsetzliche, bei Lessing das 
Mitleidige vor. 

Die bewusste Tendenz, welche Parteimitleid 
hervorruft, wird von Lessing stets benutzt. 
Aristoteles war diese Tendenz wohl bekannt 
und sie ist im griechischen Drama auch vor- 
handen, findet aber bei der Aufstellung der 
Theorie fiir die Tragédie bei Aristoteles keine 
Erwahnung. 

Pantomimische Mitleidsmittel spielen in der 
neueren Biihnenkunst eine viel bedeutendere 
Rolle als bei den Alten. Das Mienenspiel 
musste den Alten tiberhaupt wegen der Maske 
ginzlich fremd bleiben. Auch die anderen auf 
das Auge berechneten Wirkungen der Schau- 
spielkunst erwihnt Aristoteles kaum. Daraus 
erklart es sich auch, dass Lessing in der Anwen- 
dung sichtbarer Mitleidsmittel etwas sparsam 
umgegangen ist. Der Schauspieler wird natiir- 
lich versuchen, realistisches Beiwerk hinein- 
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zulegen, um dadurch der Stimmung des Publi- 
kums aufzuhelfen. Die dazu sich eignenden 
Situationen sind vorhanden, obschon die von 
Lessing angegebenen pantomimischen Mitleids- 
mittel sich nur auf einen direkten Fall von 
abgeharmtem Aussehen, einige schmerzverkiin- 
dende Geberden, nur wenige Auszerungen des 
Schmerzes, und das Vorfiihren einer einzigen 
Wunde belaufen. 

Im ganzen genommen lassen sich nun in 
Bezug auf den Gebrauch von Mitleid in den 
Dramen Lessings folgende allgemeine Grund- 
regeln formulieren, die auch fiir das Drama der 
Gegenwart noch Giiltigkeit besitzen : 

1. Das Mitleiderregende in der Handlung 
iiberragt bei weitem das Furchtelement. Das 
Furchtbare der Situationen war die Unterlage 
der griechischen Tragédie. Die humanitiire 
Gesinnung der christlichen Gegenwart zerstérte 
die alte Theorie von selbst. Nach Aristoteles 
war die Hauptwirkung der Tragédie die Furcht, 
die das Mitleid in sich einschlieszen sollte, so 
dass wir andere nur wegen solcher Heim- 
suchungen bemitleiden, die wir fiirchten, wenn 
sie uns selbst geschehen. Furchterregende Auf- 
tritte in diesem Sinne waren in der griechischen 
Tragédie viel hiufiger und auch fiir diese cha- 
rakteristisch. Lessing besonders lehrte uns das 
Mitleid, das frei von allen persénlichen und 
selbstsiichtigen Gefiihlen sich im Zuschauer 
entwickeln kénnte. Die rein selbstische Riick- 
beziehung des Betrachtenden vom fremden 
Leiden auf das eigene Ich hat dem vertieften 
Fiihlen Platz gemacht, das einem jeden frem- 
den Leid ein warmes teilnchmendes Erbarmen 
schenkt. Als Mensch uns 4bnlich soll der 
tragische Held nicht deshalb sein, damit wir 
fiirchtend und leidend ganz unser Selbst an 
seine Stelle versetzen, sondern blosz deshalb, 
damit wir sein Leiden besser verstehen. 

2. Das in dem Zuschauer erregte Mitleid ist 
der Maszstab fiir den inneren Wert des Helden. 
Wir erwarten, dass das Leiden des Helden 
unser Mitleid hervorrufe, vorausgesetzt nur, 
dass wihrend der ganzen Handlung seine Tiich- 
tigkeit noch siege. Das Tragische bedeutet fiir 
uns nicht das Griissliche sondern jenen Zustand 
der Seele, in dem sie, hineingeworfen in den 
Kampf um irdisches und ewiges Sein, aus 
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eigener oder fremder Schuld leidend, kimpft 
und sich endlich von dem Korper lést. In 
diesem Prozess entfaltet sie dann voll und ganz 
die ihr innewohnenden Eigenschaften, und in 
der Tragédie sollen diese offenbar werden. 

- 3. Der Dichter kann Furcht und Mitleid 
auf die verschiedenste Weise hervorrufen, aber 
wie sehr er sie auch in Bewegung setzen mag, 
das eine wird doch klar, dass Furcht und Mit- 
leid in der Tragédie nicht dasselbe ist, was wir 
im gemeinen Leben als Furcht und Mitleid 
ansehen. Dass Aristoteles einen solchen Unter- 
schied machte, ist kaum anzunehmen. Dass das 
bei der Tragik angewandte und empfundene 
Mitleid anders geartet ist, als das des Lebens, 
geht aus der Abwesenheit eines wichtigen 
Moments hervor. Im Leben verbindet sich 
mit dem Mitleid der natiirliche Trieb zur Hiilfe. 
Wo dieser Wunsch zu helfen nicht eintritt oder 
durch fuszere Umstinde zerstért wird, da ist 
auch das Mitleid zu nichte geworden. Anders 
ist es in der Tragédie. Das Verlangen nach 
Hiilfeleistung ist dem Hérer von vornherein 
abgeschnitten, da selbst durch die taéuschendste 
kiinstliche Einkleidung nicht der Eindruck 
des Wahren und Tatsiichlichen hervorgerufen 
werden kann. 

4. Das Mitleid und die Natur des Mitleids 
wird in jedem Drama durch den Charakter 
dieses Dramas bedingt. Die Mitleidsmittel 
bilden daher einen wesentlichen Teil der or- 
ganischen Einheit oder Einheit der Handlung. 
Vier ganz verschiedene Beispiele liegen uns in 
den untersuchten Lessing’schen Dramen vor, 
die fiir die Wahrheit der These zeugen. Wir 
brauchen nur die Mitleidsmittel des Riihr- 
stiickes Miss Sara Sampson mit dem durch 
Patriotismus und Hingabe hervorgerufenen 
Mitleid des Philotas zu vergleichen, oder dem 
durch die Tragédie der Wollust erregten Mit- 
leid das von Nathan gegeniiberzustellen, um die 
innige Verbindung zwischen Charakter des 
Dramas und Natur des Mitleids zu erkennen. 

5. Der Mitleidsbegriff, oder besser gesagt der 
Furcht- und Mitleidsbegriff, andert sich in 
jeder Periode im Sinne der herrschenden allge- 
meinen Weltanschauung. Eine Zeit, die unter 
dem Einflusse der Richardson-Romane stand, 
schuf das Riihrstiick; die folgende ernstere 
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Periode, erfiillt von Kriegsgedanken, gab das 
patriotische Drama; die Auflehnung gegen den 
Ubermut des Adels predigte das erste biirger- 
liche Trauerspiel, und die Zeit der Religions- 
streitigkeiten fand ihren Wiederhall in dem 
religiés-sittlichen Toleranzdrama. Was im 
kleinen Kreise bei Lessing der Fall gewesen, 
lisst sich auch auf die verschiedenen Perioden, 
die das deutsche Drama im allgemeinen durch- 
lief, anwenden. 

6. Eine Definition des Mitleidsbegriffes auf 
allgemeine Satze aufzubauen, die sich in den 
theoretischen Abhandlungen einzelner Dichter 
vorfinden mégen, muss immer zu iibertriebenen 
Verallgemeinerungen fiihren. 


%. Der richtige Begriff des tragischen Mit- 
leids lasst sich nur pragmatisch induktiv aus 
den anerkannten Meisterstiicken einer gewissen 
Periode deduzieren. 

8. Der Begriff des tragischen Mitleids kann 
keineswegs ohne weiteres von einer Periode auf 
eine andere iibertragen werden; es wiirde dies, 
wie bereits erwihnt, zu falschen Folgerungen 
fiihren. 

9. Der Begriff des tragischen Mitleids muss 
historisch-evolutionell und nicht absolut ver- 
standen werden. Ein Entwicklungsgang, der 
verschiedene Schattierungen aufweist, liasst 
sich schon bei einzelnen Dichtern konstatieren. 
Wie viel mehr muss dies im Werdegang einer 
Literaturgattung der Fall sein! 

10. Der Begriff des tragischen Mitleids jeder 
Periode ist dazu angetan, wichtige Aufschliisse 
iiber das moralisch-isthetische Wesen dieses 
Zeitabschnittes zu geben, da die Literatur im 
allgemeinen und das Drama im besonderen 
es sich zur Aufgabe macht, den jeweiligen 
moralisch-isthetischen Ansichten des Leser- 
und Zuhérerkreises so nahe wie méglich zu 
kommen. 


Francis WALDEMAR KRACHER. 


State University of Iowa. 
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SOME NEW FACTS CONCERNING 
FIELDING’S TUMBLE-DOWN DICK 
AND PASQUIN 


Lawrence (Life of Fielding, p. 376) dates 
Tumble-Down Dick “1737,” and notes (p. 
106) in connection with 1737 that the play 
“appears to have been specially aimed at 
Rich’s harlequinade in an unsuccessful piece 
called ‘The Fall of Phaeton,’ acted at Drury 
Lane, in March, 1736.” The tabular list of 
theatrical performances for each day of Janu- 
ary and February, 1736, in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine of February, 1736, page 98, and the 
list for March and April in the issue of April, 
1736, page 234, show that the “ Fall of Phae- 
ton” was played at Drury Lane with the Earl 
of Essex on February 28 (see also advertise- 
ment, London Daily Post, February 28), and 
was also acted on March 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 13, 
16, 18, 27, 30, April 17, 26, 27, 28. Accord- 
ing to the list of plays (stated to be based on 
Genest) at the end of the article on Fielding 
in DNB., Tumble-Down Dick was first per- 
formed 1737. Mr. Dobson (Fielding ed. 1905, 
p- 56) says: “ Besides these, there are three 
hasty and flimsy pieces which belong to the 
early part of 1737. The first of these, Tumble- 
Down Dick; or, Phaeton in the Suds, was a 
dramatic sketch in ridicule of the unmeaning 
Entertainments and Harlequinades of John 
Rich at Covent Garden.” He adds: “. . . 
from the dedication [to Tumble-Down Dick] 
it appears that Rich had brought out an un- 
successful satire on Pasquin called Marforio.” 
In the dedication, Fielding merely refers to a 
“satire,” he does not give its name. The list 
of daily performances appended to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine of April, 1736, p. 234, states 
that “ All for Love, & Marforio” were acted 
at Covent Garden April 10th. Marforio seems 
to have failed, for it was not repeated during 
April. Baker’s Biographia Dramatica, ITI, 19, 
states that Marforio was not printed. In the 
Encycl. Brit. (Edit. XI) s.v. Fielding, Mr. 
Dobson says: “ Tumble-Down Dick; or, Phae- 
ton in the Suds, Furydice and Eurydice hissed 
are the names of three occasional pieces which 
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belong to the last months of Fielding’s career 
as a Haymarket manager.” These “ last 
months,” it will be recalled, ended with the 
summer of 1737. Miss Godden (Henry Field- 
ing, A Memoir, p. 318) lists: “1744 Tumble- 
Down Dick, produced at the Little Theatre in 
the Haymarket.” The publication of Tumble- 
Down Dick is not noticed in the Register of 
Books of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1736-1743 
inclusive. In the Bibliography of First Edi- 
tions in his edition of Fielding’s Works (Mis- 
cellaneous Writings, III, p. liii) Henley says, 
under date “1737 or 1744” : 

“ An advertisement in ‘ Pasquin’, 1736, states, 
‘Shortly will be published TUMBLE DOWN 
DICK or PHAETON IN THE SUDS, a seri- 
ous Pantomime now practising at the Hay- 
market Theatre.’ Lawrence, in 1855, gives the 
date of publication as 1737. Roscoe, in 1840, 
states it was not acted until 1744; this is the 
date assigned to its publication in ’¢ Theatrical 
Records’ of 1756. The earliest copy in the 
Brit: Museum also bears date of 1744 and 


At the foot of the title-page of his reprint 
(Plays and Poems V) of the 1744 edition of 
Tumble-Down Dick, Henley noted “ First 
Acted in 1744.” 

Pasquin is listed in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine Register of Books of April, 1736, p. 235. 
The London Daily Post of Tuesday, April 6, 
1736, advertises, 


“ Next Thursday will be publish’d, / (Having 
been already acted 26 Nights successively, and 
still / continues to be perform’d to crowded 
Audiences with Universal / Applause.) / PAS- 
QUIN; a Dramatick Satire on the Times: / 

. . Written by Henry Fielding, Esq., / 
Printed for J. Watts, at the Printing Office i in 
Wild / Court near Lincoln’s Inn Fields . . .” 


On Wednesday, April 7, the same paper has an 
advertisement like that of the 6th, except for 
the first line, which reads: “Tomorrow will 
be publish’d.” These advertisements with their 
information as to the date of publication of 
Pasquin, have not hitherto been noted in print. 
On the reverse of the leaf in the 1736 edition 
of Pasquin that contains the announcement of 
Tumble-Down Dick (see above), is listed Pe- 
tronius Arbiter dated “ April 8, 1736.” But 
the note from the Prompter quoted toward the 
end of this present article, suggests that Pas- 
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quin may actually not yet have been issued on 
April 9 or even April 10. Oddly there is in 
neither the Daily Journal nor the Daily Post 
any advertisement on April 8, the previously 
advertised date of publication; and there is no 


further advertisement of issue of Pasquin in 


any later April number of either of these 
papers. 

Final statement of the actual date of first 
performance of Pasquin, has apparently not 
yet been made. Lawrence (p. 79) and Mr. 
Dobson (p. 45 f.) locate it in the spring of 
1736. Miss Godden (p. 62) notes: “ Notitia 
Dramatica, MSS. Dept. British Museum, 
speaks of Pasquin as performed for the fortieth 
time on April 21, 1736: and quotes an adver- 
tisement of the play for March 5. There seems 
to be no record of the actual first night.” Miss. 
Godden quotes part of an advertisement of 
March 5 (p. 67): “By the Great Mogul’s 
Company of English Comedians, Newly Im- 
ported. At the New Theatre in the Hay-mar- 
ket, this Day, March 5, will be presented PAS- 
QUIN, . . .” Her quotation agrees in 
wording (even to the error in “the [sic] find 
belongs to ’em”) with the opening of an ad- 
vertisement of Pasquin in the London Daily 
Post of February 24, 1736, except that for 
“this Day, March 5,” the earlier notice reads, 
“Friday, March 5.” In the issues of the Lon- 
don Daily Post of March 1 and 3 is an adver- 
tisement identical with that of February 24, 
except for the substitution of “ Friday next, 
March 5.” The issue of March 4 has “To- 
morrow” for “Friday next;” the issue of 
March 5 has at its head in large type “ Hay- 
Market,” and “this Day” for “ Friday next ;” 
the issue of March 6 has “ this Day, March 6.” 
Further, the issue of March 8 (Monday) has 
“Haymarket. The Third Day . . . this 
er March 8, will be presented PASQUIN, 

;” and the issues of March 9 and 10 
enneunes “The Fourth Day” for the 9th and 
“The Fifth Day ” for “ Tomorrow, March 11.” 
Clearly, then, Pasquin was performed for the 
first time on Friday, March 5, 1736. 

The dedication signed “ Pasquin” to John 
Lun (John Rich) prefaced to the 1744 edition 
of Tumble-Down Dick reprinted in Henley’s 
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edition of Fielding’s Works, speaks as if it 
were written, and as if it were to be printed, 
very shortly after the first success of Pasquin. 
It opens, “Though Pasquin has put dedica- 
tions in so ridiculous a light, that patrons 
may, perhaps, pay some shame for the future 
for reading their own praises . . .” It re- 
fers to Rich’s introduction of “ Entertain- 
ments.” Then in paragraph 3 it proceeds: 
“But, sir, I have farther obligations to you 
than the success, whatever it be, which this 
little farce may meet with, can lay on me. It 
was to a play judiciously brought on by you in 
the May-month, to which I owe the original 
hint, as I have always owned, of the contrasted 
poets, and two or three other particulars, which 
have received great applause on the stage. Nor 
am I less obliged to you for discovering in my 
imperfect performance the strokes of an author, 
any of whose wit if I have preserved entire, I 
shall think it my chief merit to the town. . . . 
Farther, as Pasquin has proved of greater ad- 
vantage to me, than it could have been at any 
other play-house, under their present regula- 
tions, I am obliged to you for the indifference 
you showed at my proposal to you of bringing 
a play on your stage this winter, which imme- 
diately determined me against any farther pur- 
suing that project ;” 

and Fielding adds that he would not play the 
part of flatterer of the greatness that Rich 
assumed in private. He goes on: 


“T am, moreover, much obliged to you for that 
satire on Pasquin, which you was so kind to 
bring on your stage; I own it was 
a sensible pleasure to me to observe the town, 
which had before been so favourable to Pas- 
quin at his own house, confirming that ap- 
plause, by thoroughly condemning the satire 
on him at yours.” 


The next paragraph continues the discussion 
of Rich’s satire on Pasquin. 

The expression, “ the success, whatever it be, 
which this little farce may meet with,” un- 
doubtedly refers to Tumble-Down Dick. It 
would seem to be used of a play not yet tried, 
or at utmost little tried, on the public. The 
play for which Fielding got “the original hint 

of the contrasted poets” is evidently 
Pasquin, the poets being Fustian and Trapwit. 
It is true that “ contrasted poets ” Fustian and 
Machine appear in Tumble-Down Dick, but 
“the original hint” had been worked up in 
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Pasquin. Supporting the idea that this play 
is Pasquin is the statement that the poets and 
“two or three other particulars” borrowed 
from Rich’s play, “have received great ap- 
plause on the stage.” The assumption is far- 
ther sustained by the phrasing of Fielding’s 
statement “I have always owned ” indebtedness 
to Rich for the suggestion of the poets, and by 
the next following sentence of the dedication, 
according to which Fielding’s play in which 
the poets appear has already been criticised by 
Rich—situations that could not have been had 
not the play already been performed or printed 
at least some little time before the writing of 
the dedication. 

Tumble-Down Dick was acted in 1736, and 
the first performance occurred on April 29. 
The following advertisement is from the Lon- 
don Daily Post of April 21, 1736: 


“HAY-MARKET. / The Fortieth Day. / 
By The Great Mogul’s Company of English 
Comedians, / Newly Imported. / AT the New 
Theatre in the Hay-Market, / Wednesday next, 
April 28, will be presented / PASQUIN / A 
Dramatick SATIRE on the Times. / To 
which will be added, / The Practice of a Dra- 
matick Entertainment of Walking, in Serious / 
and Absurd Characters, call’d / TUMBLE- 
DOWN-DICK: / OR, PHAETON in the 
SUDS. / Interlarded with Foolish Comic In- 
terludes, call’d / Harlequin a Pick-Pocket. / 
With New Scenes, and other Decorations. / 
Boxes 5s. . . .” 


This same appeared in the issues of April 22, 
24, 26. On the 27th Pasquin alone was an- 
nounced for “this Day ”; and at the end of the 
notice was printed in small type: 


“To-morrow will be presented Pasquin, &c. 


To which will be added (never perform’d be- 
fore) the Practice of a New Entertainment of 
Walking, in Serious and Absurd Characters, 
eall’d Tumble-Down-Dick: or Phaeton in the 
Suds. Interlarded with foolish Comic Inter- 
ludes, call’d Harlequin a Pick-Pocket. . . .” 


But the first performance of Tumble-Down 
Dick was postponed to the 29th. The London 
Daily Post of April 28 advertised “The Forty 
first Day ” of Pasquin for “To-morrow, April 
29.” The same advertisement announces 
Tumble-Down Dick as to be played on the 29th 
with Pasquin. The reason for the postpone- 
ment of the new play is given in a note at the 
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end: “The Company being engaged in the 
Practice of the Entertainment, and, by reason 
of the Royal Wedding, expecting no Company 
but themselves, are obliged to defer playing 


*till To-morrow.” This last note is partly. 


quoted by Miss Godden on her page 67. The 
play apparently was a success, for it was adver- 
tised to be performed with Pasquin on April 
29, 30, May 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 20, 
21, 22, 24, 25; and with Guilt Its Own Punish- 
ment on May 27, 28, 29. Beyond this last date 
I have not followed the play. 

When was T'umble-Down Dick first printed ? 
The matter concerning Pasquin, the nature of 
the matter, the nature of the expression of it, 
and the giving over of a larger part of the 
dedication to it,— these elements of the dedi- 
cation of Tumble-Down Dick taken together 
make up what might well have been introduced 
into a dedication intended to be published at 
about the time of the success of Pasquin, but 
would less probably have been introduced into 
one intended for issue a year (1737) or a num- 
ber of years (1744) after the success of Pas- 
quin. The expression of paragraph 3 of the 
dedication quoted above, “. the success, 
whatever it be, which this little farce may meet 
with, . . .” may well lead to belief that the 
dedication was written before, or at the very 
time of, the first performance of Tumble-Down 
Dick. In this dedication the play from which 
Fielding got the idea of “ the contrasted poets ” 
(apparently for Pasquin, see above) is said to 
have been “brought on by you [Rich] in the 
May-month.” Evidently “the May-month” 
must have been May, 1735, for Pasquin (as we 
have seen) was advertised as early as February 
24 and was played on March 5, 1736, and an- 
nounced April 6 as to be printed April 8, 1736. 
From the nature of the expression “the May- 
month ” it would appear that the dedication to 
Tumble-Down Dick was written after May, 
1735, and at latest before May of the next 
year. The expression “the May-month” in- 
dicates also that Fielding intended the dedica- 
tion, and so the play, to be read by the public 
before May, 1736. Further, as it deals with 
Pasquin’s success, and mentions performance 
of Rich’s satire on Pasquin (i. ¢., Marforio 
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played April 10), apparently the dedication 
was written after April 10, 1736. All this is 
supported by the advertisement (quoted above) 
in the printed edition of Pasquin announced as 
to be published April 8, 1736, that “ Shortly 
will be published Tumble-Down Dick . . .” 
In view of what has just been said in this ana 
the next preceding paragraph, one may con- 
clude that the dedication was written probably 
in April, 1736, with the idea of publication in 
the same month. 

Now, the advertisements of May 20, 22, 25, 
1736, contain a list of the full cast of Tumble- 
Down Dick. Except for the omission of the 
Prompter in the advertisements, and substitu- 
tion of Miss Ferguson for Miss Burgess as 
Genius of Gin, of Miss Roberts for Miss Fergu- 
son as one of the Stars, of “ Mademoiselle La 
Charmante, piping-hot from Paris,” for Mddle. 
Beaumaunt as Columbine, of “ Mons. D’Her- 
bage” and “Mons. De la Soup-Maigre” as 
Countrymen in place of Mr. Lowden dropped, 
and failure to give the name of the actors of 
the Watchmen, this cast is identical with that 
reprinted by Henley as the cast of 1744. This 
leads to the conclusion that the 1744 edition 
is printed from a 1736 edition or from “ copy ” 
got up for a 1736 edition. This conclusion is 
supported by and supports the assertion that 
the dedication in the 1744 edition was, as it 
stands, hardly written for publication in 1744. 
Further, the 1744 title-page speaks of the play 
“ As it is perform’d at the New Theatre in the 
Hay-Market,” and has J. Watts’s imprint. 
Long before this, Watts had ceased* to be 
Fielding’s printer of new works.” 

We have seen that on April 21, 1736, T’um- 
ble-Down Dick was advertised as to be acted 


*See my note in Modern Language Notes, June, 
1912. 

* Since this article was accepted Mr. F. S. Dickson, 
the donor to Yale University of the Lounsbury collec- 
tion of Fieldingiana, to whom I am indebted for 
many favors, has written me that he has in his pos- 
session a cutting from an old-book catalogue reading 
as follows: “119 Fielding (Henry), Tumble-Down- 
Dick, or Phaeton in the Suds, a Dramatick Enter- 
tainment, First Edition, 8vo, sewed (slightly cut), 
5s. 6d. 1736.” So apparently the play was printed 
in 1736. 


May, 1913.] 


April 28, and that in the edition of Pasquin, 
itself advertised on April 6 as to be issued 
April 8, it was advertised as “ Shortly will be 
published.” The play was, then, composed at 
least partly before April 6. It was written, 
moreover, in anticipation of Rich’s Marforio. 
This the following body of new matter, which 
includes a general summary of this paper so 
far, will make apparent. 

(1) In Pasquin, as the Tumble-Down Dick 
dedication admits, Fielding did use matter bor- 
rowed froin Rich, 7. e., the “ contrasted poets.” 
(2) Fielding appealed to Rich to put on a play 
for him. (3) Evidently the “this winter” of 
the appeal is the winter of 1735-6, for in 
1736-7 Fielding had his own theatre, and in 
Pasquin and Tumble-Down Dick of 1736 he 
attacked Rich violently. (4) As the expres- 
sion directly shows, the play offered to Rich 
was Pasquin. (5) Coming back from his coun- 
try residence, Fielding attempted to get use 
of a stage, Rich’s, without having concluded 
on owning or managing a theatre by himself. 
(6) Rich’s refusal to put on the piece was at 
least a cause,—was it a chief cause ?—for Field- 
ing’s leasing the Little Theatre in the Hay- 
Market. (7) Now probably it was that Field- 
ing introduced into the last two acts of Pasquin 
those passages attacking Rich and his “ enter- 
tainments,” that make up a part of The Life 
and Death of Common Sense. (8) Evidently 
the original play was considerably modified be- 
cause of the feeling against Rich. (9) Ap- 
parently, then, the design at least, and perhaps 
a completed version of the original Pasquin 
was had by Fielding some months earlier than 
the date at which he is generally supposed to 
have had the extant modified from; and evi- 
dently the design and the earlier version were 
in many respects markedly different from the 
design and the matter of the extant version. 

(10) Angered by the satire in Pasquin per- 
formed on and after March 5, Rich determined 
‘to put on, perhaps he himself wrote (“ Whether 
this was written by your command or your as- 
sistance, or only acted by your permission, I 
will not venture to decide,” says the dedica- 
tion to Tumble-Down Dick), Marforio, a satire 
partly on Pasquin. The satire was actually 
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played April 10, as we have seen. (11) The 
following will show that the matter and the 
purpose of Marforio were known in advance of 
its performance, and that the piece was brought 
out in the midst of controversy. In the Daily 
Post of April 10 appears a notice by “The 
Author of Marforio”: 


“An Eatract from the PROMPTER of Yesterday. 

‘Several Correspendents (sic) have inform’d me 
that the Author of MARFORIO, a Farce which is 
to be acted To-morrow Night at Covent Garden 
Theatre, not contented to attack (a little of the 
soonest) the Reputation of PASQUIN before it is 
printed and consequently before it can equitably be 
a Subject for Censure, has also, in a Manner that no 
Humour can justify, no Wit find necessary, de- 
scended to mistake, as a Subject for SATIRE, the 
Design of the Prompter to promote a good Taste 
among Actors, and an Inclination in Audiences to 
distinguish and encourage them.’ 


To the Author of the PROMPTER. 
SIR, 

In what Manner this Piece, call’d MARFORIO, has 
been represented to you, I know not, for in your 
subsequent Paragraphs you intimate that this little 
Dramatic Performance is an Insult on Humanity 
as well as Common Sense; and that instead of 
Humour, there is Scurrility, and instead of Wit, 
Personal Slander ; . As for making Retrench- 
ments, which you advise me to at the close of your 
Paper, I cannot consent; I know of nothing there is 
in the whole Piece to give a just Offence. 

As to your charge of my attacking the Reputation 
cf PASQUIN unequitably, because it was not printed 
when I wrote MARFORIO, I only answer; Those 
who have been the Spectators of PASQUIN will be 
the most proper Judges, whether I have done my 
Witty Brother any Injustice, and I heartily desire 
they would all attend this Night: If I have taken a 
little Liberty with him, he himself cannot be angry 
when he has taken an unbounded Liberty with all 
Ranks of Men; As for my Cause, I shall 
submit it this Night to the Gentlemen in the Pit, 
and from their Arbitration shall make no Appeal. 

The Author of MARFORIO.” 


Apparently, as Fielding suggests in the dedi- 
cation to Tumble-Down Dick, the “ Arbitra- 
tors” damned the play. I find no notices of 
its performance during the rest of April, and 
apparently (as we have seen) it was not printed. 

(12) Possibly knowledge of Rich’s purpose 
hastened the publication of Pasquin, which on 
April 6 was announced for the 8th, but which, 
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perhaps, had not been issued by the night of 
the 8th when at latest was composed the 
Prompter article of the 9th. (13) Irritated by 
Rich’s project and catching opportunity for 
advertisement and “more matter,” Fielding, 


before Marforio was acted, determined to at- - 


tack his opponent in another play. (14) As we 
have seen, on February 28 and during March, 
Rich had produced at Drury Lane “The Fall 
of Phaeton, Interspers’d with a grotesque Pan- 
tomime call’d Harlequin A Captive.” Catch- 
ing up the subject and the fact of Rich’s fame 
as Harlequin and as a producer of “ Entertain- 
ments,” Fielding wrote probably early in April 
“ Tumble-Down Dick; or, Phaeton in the Suds, 
Interlarded with Foolish Comic Interludes, 
call’d Harlequin a Pick-Pocket.” (15) Recog- 
nizing the opportunity for alleged unfair criti- 
cism that his defender in the Prompter voiced 
on the 9th, as given by the delay of over a 
month in publishing Pasquin, Fielding pre- 
pared “copy” of Tumble-Down Dick and 
wrote the dedication for publication in April 
(as we have seen) probably simultaneously 
with the first performance. The failure of 
Marforio made actually unnecessary the hurry- 
ing on of the play, which was consequently de- 
layed till the end of the month. 

I may add that these facts that I have pre- 
sented may account beyond mere opposition 
to the nature of Rich’s performances, for some 
of Fielding’s persistent hostility toward Rich 
evinced in his continued attacks on the man- 
ager in the Champion of 1739-40, and for the 
matter, some of it in phrasing similar to that 
in the Champion,’ in Jonathan Wild, Book III, 
Chapter XI, published in 1743. 


JOHN EpwIN WELLS. 


Beloit College. 


i 


*See my articles on Fielding’s Political Purpose 
in “Jonathan Wild,” in the Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America, March, 
1913, pages 36-8, and on “The Champion” and 
“ Jonathan Wild” soon to appear. 
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A SCIENTIFIC BASIS FOR METRICS 


If science is to play any part in the study of 
verse, it is of primary importance that the terms 
used should be defined precisely and without 
contradiction in order that propositions con- 
cerning these terms should have a meaning. 
With this in view, let us limit our discussion 
so as to treat only of verse read aloud, con- 
cerning ourselves primarily not with the poet 
but with the reader. 

In verse, as in prose, we consider the sound 
of syllables, words, and rhetorical phrases, but 
in verse we must consider a new force, meter, 
with which prose is not concerned. Now, 
strangely enough, I can find no serviceable set 
of definitions for the terms used in the study 
of metrics. The important terms are either 
undefined, or defined so as to involve contradic- 
tions, or defined with reference to what is seen 
on the page or what ought to be heard rather 
than what is heard. For the sake of a scien- 
tific treatment, I shall propose a consistent set 
of exact definitions, expressed in terms that 
concern the ear of the reader. 

And, to show the need of such a set of defi- 
nitions, let us first examine certain other sets. 
In Saintsbury’s’ set, for example, the impor- 
tant terms are frankly undefined. Rhythm is 
called “an orderly arrangement of sounds.” 
If we ask “ What sort of orderly arrangement ” 
we learn “Certain (given) arrangements of 
‘long’ and ‘short’ syllables.” If we ask, 
“ What are long and short syllables,” we learn 
only that a long syllable is not short and 
that a short syllable is not long. Then, as far 
as the definitions go, any syllable mey be long 
and any other short, and practically any passage 
may be considered rhythmic, no matter how it 
is read. 

On the other hand, if we strive to be scien- 
tifie and define our terms with precision, we 
are in great danger of pronouncing contradic- 
tions. In Bright and Miller’s Elements of 
English Versification® we find this definition 


?George Saintsbury, Historical Manual of English 
Prosody, The Macmillan Co., 1910, pp. 291, 287. 
? Ginn and Co., 1910. 
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of stress,* which implies also a definition of 
rhythm: “A verse is so constructed that its 
beats, or verse-stresses, fall at regular intervals 
of time, dividing the verse into equal time- 
units.” Foot * is defined as “a group of sylla- 
bles that forms one time-unit in the rhythm 
of a verse.” Trochaic and iambic feet are de- 
fined in terms of stressed and unstressed sylla- 
bles. Moreover, “trochaic inversion” is al- 
lowed,® as, for example: 


Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye 


that is, in the notation of the text: 


and so on. Then we must conclude that either 
the stresses do not occur at equal intervals of 
time or the feet have not the same time value, 
and we are led to a contradiction ; for if Flatter 
is one-fifth of the line, Flatter the is not. Evi- 
dently, if we accept such readings as: 


Flatter the méuntain téps, ete. 


we may explain our reading in terms of tro- 
chees, iambs and the like, or in terms of equal 
time-parts between stressed syllables, but we 
may not adopt both explanations at the same 
time. 

Lanier* and others who base their systems 
on equal time-division are at a loss when they 
consider lines as read, for very few lines are 
actually read so as to be divided into equal time- 
parts. Whereas, according to Saintsbury’s defi- 
nition, practically all lines are rhythmic, no 
matter how they are read ; according to Lanier’s, 
practically no lines are rhythmic. And as for 
the systems based on stress (emphasis), I can 
learn no more about their stressed syllable than 
about Saintsbury’s long syllable. For all sylla- 
bles are emphasized more or less, and one can- 
not tell how much emphasis is necessary that 
a syllable may be stressed, or how little that it 
may be unstressed. 


Page 5. 

* Page 7. 

Page 78. 

* Science of English Verse, New York, 1880. 
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Our problem is to classify all possible read- 
ings of a given line, not as good, bad, and in- 
different but as metrical or non-metrical, and 
so we shall take no notice of questions of history 
or convention or good taste. A classification 
of existing phenomena is concerned with the 
phenomena themselves and does not ask how 
they came into being. 

Tine shall mean an arbitrary number of 
syllables. Usually the line is chosen by the 
poet, sounds well to the ear, and makes sense, 
though no one of these conditions is necessary, 
and any combination of syllables may be con- 
sidered a line. Restricting ourselves for sim- 
plicity to heroic verse and the single line, we 
propose the following definitions. 

A reading is strict pentameter if the line is 
divided by the ear into five time-parts exactly 
equal. <A reading is pentameter if it departs 
from strict pentameter by slight changes. 
Changes from strict pentameter are slight if 
they do not establish the impression of prose 
(no-meter) or a new meter. In other words, 
a reading is pentameter if it suggests to the 
ear five equal time-parts rather than some other 
number of equal time-paris or prose. 

Consider, for example, that the line 


The cfirfew télls the knéll of parting day 


has been read. If the ear decides that the in- 
dicated vowels are read at approximately equal 
intervals of time then the line is pentameter 
by definition. Let us call the vowels that show 
the time-division stressed vowels and the sylla- 
bles that contain them stressed syllables, using 
the word “stressed ” in this connection partly 
because it is already in use and partly because 
the way that time-division is indicated in Eng- 
lish is by means of emphasis—stress in the 
other sense. 

The fact that rhythmic stress is largely sub- 
jective may be shown by the ticking of a watch. 
We can make the watch beat in 2/4, 3/4, 
4/4, or 5/4 time, if we are familiar with these 
rhythms. Then the same watch-ticks might 
seem to be in 2/4 time to one listener, in 3/4 
to another and 5/4 to a third. But in what 
measures is the watch ticking? Evidently in 
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no measures. So it is quite possible that one 
person might read a line with no thought of 
meter, and this line would seem to be penta- 
meter to one listener and tetrameter to another. 
Our definitions would leave the same reading 


of the same line in three different meters. With ~ 


trained observers such a case would be excep- 
tional, but with untrained observers such a 
situation might arise at any time, unless the 
observers should make up for their lack of 
training by fidelity to some convention. 

Now the easiest way to classify meters is to 
pay no attention to meter, that is to class all 
readings as no-meter. The next easiest way is 
to take for granted that all readings of heroic 
verse, say, are pentameter and pay no further 
attention to meter, in other words, to argue that 
the reading sounded pentameter because it 
might have been made to sound pentameter. 
A third way, and a marked advance over the 
first two, is to call pentameter such lines as 
give the pentameter effect and call all other 
lines no-meter. A fourth way is to train the 
ear to recognize in heroic verse not only penta- 
meter effects but other metrical effects as well, 
and to distinguish between them, inasmuch as 
English readers observe a tetrameter in heroic 
verse.” Every one that I have heard read the 
line 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever 
has divided the line into four parts,*® 
A | thing of | beauty is a | joy for | ever 
rather than into five: 
A | thing of | beauty | is a | joy for | ever 


In this connection, we propose the following 
theorem: Some readers read some heroic lines 
tetrameter. The theorem is not far-reaching, 
to be sure, but it is quite sufficient for our 


™O. F. Jacob, “Concerning Scansion.” Sewanee 
Review 19, 362 (July, 1911); C. W. Cobb, “ A Type 
of Four-Stress Verse in Shakespeare,” New Shakes- 
peareana, Jan., 1911. 

*The measures | 
equal time values. 


| are supposed to represent 
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purpose (namely, to call the reader’s attention — 
to the type), and it is easily established. Let 
us consider, first, objective evidence from re- 
cords made in the psychological laboratory of 
the University of Michigan, August, 1912. 
The subjects were Professors Meader and Shep- 
pard and the author. The directions were to 
read naturally but with reference to rhythm 
rather than to dramatic effect, et cetera. The 
lines chosen were: ® 


A thjing of bjeauty is a jjoy for|ever 

In the djeep bjosom of the |ocean bjuried 
Njow is the w|inter of our djiscont|ent 

To Bjona, sjister to the K|ing of Frjance 
Thlese but the tr|appings and the s|uits of wjoe 


The first, second, and third measures averaged 
respectively .38, .54, .5 of a second for 22 
readings of the 5 lines. We wish to know 
whether the verse was read in four or five parts, 
that is, whether the second measure above repre- 
sents one foot or two. In every case it is the 
second measure that is in question. Since there 
is no question about the first and third meas- 
ures represented by .38 and .5, let us assume 
that 4.4, the average between .38 and .5, repre- 
sents the time value of a foot. Then the meas- 
ure in question, .54, is nearer one unit, .44, 
than two units, .88, by as much as .1 is less 
than .34, and the reading tested is tetrameter, 
on the objective evidence. 

On the subjective side it is sufficient to say 
that some half dozen persons who have given 
attention to the matter have observed the ten- 
syllable tetrameter in their own reading and in 
the reading of others. I consider anyone eli- 
gible as an observer who can read the same line 
of heroic verse in two different ways, penta- 
meter and tetrameter, with subjective certainty. 
And to give my own evidence as observer, I 
have heard at least fifty persons read heroic 
verse and every one of them has used the tetra- 
meter type. In the long run, these lines occur 
about one in ten. 

Considering the matter from the standpoint 


® Following Verrier, Essai sur les Principes de la 
Métrique Anglaise, Paris, 1909, III, 27 ff., we begin 
our measure with the beginning of the stressed 
vowel. 
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of psychology, the listener associates his audi- 
tory percept of the reading with his auditory 
images of tetrameter and pentameter and de- 
cides that the reading is nearer one than the 
other. This is a problem in sense-discrimina- 
tion, and requires among other things that one 
should have an auditory image of the ten-syl- 
lable tetrameter with which to compare his 
percept. Similarly, in order to hear the slow 
movement in Tschaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony 
one must have an auditory image of 5/4 time. 
If the listener has not this image, the beautiful 
tune is without rhythmic meaning. Now there 
seems to be one beat too many, now one beat too 
few. The listener is in confusion. He leaps 
from image to image, trying to find one that 
will fit the melody and give him the satisfaction 
that his neighbor is enjoying. 

Such confusion in the domain of verse may 
be avoided by means of the above definitions, 
since they give the reader a metrical test for 
any reading of any line. 


W. Coss. 
Amherst College. 


NOTE ON GUSTAV FRENSSEN 


Desiring to obtain authentic information 
about the life of Gustav Frenssen, the author 
of this short article wrote to the noted novelist. 
After several weeks he sent the following 
Broschiire: Hanns Martin Elster, Gustav 
Frenssen, Sein Leben und sein Schaffen, Leip- 
zig, Verlag von Rudolf Eichler, 1912, 8vo., 
79 pp. Frenssen considers that this Broschiire 
contains the most correct statement on his life 
and work. This is evident from the following 
letter : 


Blankenese a/ Elbe 
bei Hamburg 
29. Dzb 11. 
Sehr geehrter Herr Professor. 
Ihr freundliches Schreiben hat Monate lang auf 
meinem Tisch gelegen; aber ich wusste nicht, was 
ich Ihnen senden sollte, um Ihren Wunsch zu be- 
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friedigen. Da bekomme ich nun eine Broschiire, die 
alles das und zwar ziemlich richtig enthilt, was Sie 
wissen wollen. 
Indem ich mich freue, dass ich Ihnen so dienen 
kann, bin ich mit freundlichsten Griissen 
Thr 
G. FRENSSEN. 


The material on Frenssen’s life is taken 
largely from Frenssen’s own statements about 
his life and works. The principal sources are: 
Wethnachtsalmanach, 1903, Berlin, G. Grote; a 
lecture delivered in the Hamburger Volksheim 
and published in the Berliner Tageblatt, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1906; Pastor Niebuhr’s article, 
“Der Verfasser von Hilligenlei, mit Briefen 
Frenssens,” in Westermanns Illustr. deutsche 
Monatshefte, March, 1906; Weihnachtsalma- 
nach, 1909 and 1910, Berlin, G. Grote. Be- 
fore sending the Broschiire, Frenssen read it 
very carefully and entered several corrections. 

In referring to the Dorfpredigten, Elster 
states: “Es sind Predigten zum Le- 
sen.” Frenssen, in a foot-note, adds, “ Sie 
sind genau, wie gedruckt, gehalten.” 

Elster criticizes the return of Fiete Krey 
and the appearance of Heim Heiderieter. He 
says: “Aber noch mehr Unwahrscheinlich- 
keiten sind im Jérn Uhl: ich meine da Fiete 
Kreys Riickkehr aus Amerika, Heim Heiderie- 
ters giinzlich unmotiviertes Erscheinen, das in 
wenig taktvoller Weise nur darauf hinausliuft, 
Frenssen selbst in den Roman zu bringen.” 
This seems a strange mistake to be made by 
one who has read Die drei Getreuen, and also 
Frenssen’s own description of the character 
Heim Heiderieter. No wonder the author un- 
derscores the word taktvoll. The same Heim 
Heiderieter appears and tells the story to the 
young people, the story of which Lisbeth 
Junker said: “ Es ist doch ein fein Ding um 
solch Erzihlen, Jiirgen. Du hiittest sieben 
wissenschaftliche Biicher iiber unsere Vorfah- 
ren lesen kénnen und sieben andere iiber das 
Wesen der Menschenseele : und hiittest vielleicht 
nicht so viel Erkenntnis und Freude gewonnen, 
als durch das kleine, bunte Bild, das er uns 
eben gemalt hat.” Frenssen’s real purpose in 
introducing the familiar figure of Heim Heide- 
rieter should be evident from the content of 
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the story without his direct explanation: 
“Zweck ist, einen zu haben, der das Problem 
darlegt.” The question of proper motivation 
on the part of the author may be in place, but 
the mere dragging in of a character to intro- 
duce himself is not like Frenssen. The char- 
acter which reflects Frenssen is the young pas- 
tor. This is evident from a comparison of his 
thoughts with those found in the Dorfpredig- 
ten. It hardly seems necessary for the author 
to enter “ Der bin ich.” 

Elster seems to misunderstand Frenssen’s 
attitude toward religion and the world. He 
writes: “Es verkennt z. B. Frenssen meiner 
Ansicht nach das Wesen des deutschen Volkes, 
wenn er seine durch und durch ra- 
tionalistische Meinung der Handschrift 
als die Grundlage der Wiedergeburt des deut- 
schen Volkes bezeichnet.” The spaced words 
are the words underscored by Frenssen, who 
wrote with some emphasis “ist nicht wahr. 
Ich, und Rationalist!” In a short article on 
Hilligenlet in Poet Lore, 1907, the writer ex- 
pressed almost the same view: “ When one 
thinks of the poet’s criticism of Paul, how 
under the inspiration of his wonderful vision 
he made out cf Christ a divine being, an eter- 
nal wonderman, one fears that Frenssen is like- 
wise transported by his ‘ Marchen’ of nature 
and human life.” 

Frenssen takes exception to a criticism of his 
characters in Anna Hollmann, namely, “ Das 
Streben nach Vereinfachung hat auch der 
Psychologie der Gestalten geschadet.” 

The author corrects statements which are 
current about his life. Elster writes: “er gab 
am 1. Oktober 1902 seine Amtstitigkeit auf, 
um zuerst zu versuchen, als freier Bauer auf 
eigenem Grund und Boden in seinem Geburts- 
dorfe Barlt zu leben, . .” Frenssen states: 
“Tch war niemal selbst Bauer.” There is 
also a story to the effect that Hamburg pre- 
sented to the great novelist the country home 
in Blankenese. With typical ‘Humor, the 
author writes: “So was kommt hier nicht vor. 
Mit selbsterworbenem Geld gekauft.” 

Throughout the Broschiire Frenssen marked 
several passages which seemed to appeal to 
him. He, obviously, fully appreciates the 
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weakness of his style in Jérn Uhl and in Hil- 
ligenlei. He agrees with Elster on the follow- 
ing point: 

“So loblich Frenssens Streben ist, das einem 
vor der Willensmacht seiner Persénlichkeit nur 


- Achtung abnotigen kann, so aussichtslos ist 


sein Kampf gegen den Lutherstil, der fiir 
uns der religidse Stil ist. Inhaltlich gibt uns 
Frenssen in seiner Handschrift den uns nétigen 
glaubbaren Glauben, der Form nach gibt 
er uns ihn nicht. Vielleicht hatte er ihn uns 
auch der Form nach gegeben, wenn er Jesu 
Leben rein dichterisch _ geschildert 
hatte, ohne nach der wissenschaftlichen For- 
schung zu blicken.” 
It seems quite evident that Frenssen sacri- 
ficed his artistic form in order to fulfill his 
purpose of writing “ Das Leben des Heilands 
nach deutschen Forschungen dargestellt: die 
Grundlage deutscher Wiedergeburt.” 

Frenssen also marked the following passage 
on his style: 
“Als Frenssen zuerst schrieb, musste er 
pathetisch sein; das ist so in sein Wesen iiber- 
gegangen, dass er selbst in einfachen Briefen, 
auf Postkarten nicht von ihr frei ist. Wenn 
er die Feder zur Hand nimmt, formt sich sein 
Denken auch wider Willen, glaube ich, in 
diesem Stil. Das ist zu bedauern, zumal Frens- 
sen das Zeug dazu hatte, den vom jungen 
Goethe begonnenen, von G. Keller und C. F. 
Meyer fortgebildeten epischen Stil weiter aus- 
zubauen.” (Note the reference to Gottfried 
Keller in the letter below.) 


Frenssen seems to feel, even at this late date, 
the bitter criticism of his Hilligenlei, for he 
marked the following reference to this criti- 
cism: “Es ist natiirlich, dass auch auf dies 
Werk (Klaus Hinrich Baas) noch die Gehissig- 
keit feindlicher Weltanschauungen, die Frens- 
sen um Hilligenlei willen bekimpfen, ihren 
Schatten warf, dass ihre Vertreter behaupteten, 
jetzt erkenne man deutlich den ‘ Riickschritt,’ 
der Dichter habe sich ‘ ausgegeben.’ ” 

Frenssen prides himself on being “ein Deut- 
scher,” so he caught the statement of Elster 
that “Frenssen ist ein Deutscher durch und 
durch, kein Parteideutscher, aber einer, der 
weiss, was es heisst, ein Deutscher sein und der 
diese Bedeutung immer wieder in seinen Bii- 
chern predigt.” 

Minor corrections, even corrections in proof- 
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reading, show that Frenssen read the Broschiire 
very carefully before sending it. 


In his lecture and articles Frenssen has said 
much about his life and about the novels Die 
Sandgrifin, Die drei Getreuen, and Peter 
Moors Fahrt nach Siidwest, but little about 
Jorn Uhl. Desiring information on a few 
points the author of this note wrote again to 
Frenssen. He very kindly gave the desired in- 
formation, as may be seen from his answer. 


Blankenese bei Hamburg 
Sept. 1912. 
Sehr geehrter Herr Professor. 

Ich hoffe, dass die anliegenden Angaben Ihnen 
gentigen. Wenn die Schulausgabe zu Stande kommen 
wird, haben Sie wohl die Freundlichkeit, mir ein 
Exemplar zu schicken. 

Mit verbindlichem Gruss 

Ihr ergebener 
GusTAV FRENSSEN. 


In meiner Familie, die seit wohl 500 Jahren in 
demselben Dorf Barlt an der Westkiiste Holsteins 
Landleute und Handwerker waren, findet sich von 
Alters her eine starke Neigung, die Schicksale von 
Familien, und die Lebensliiufe einzelner Menschen 
mit Ernst und fast Ehrfurcht zu betrachten. Mein 
Vater hatte diese Neigung im besondern Grade, und 
ich lernte von ihm von Kindheit an, die Schicksale 
vieler Familien der Landschaft und der einzelnen 
Menschen kennen. Als ich ein junger Mensch war, 
ergriff mich besonders das Schicksal einiger vorneh- 
mer Bauerngeschlechter, die durch Trunk und Spiel 
stiirzten. 

Nachdem ich in meinem ersten Buch, die Sand- 
griifin, noch ganz ohne Selbstvertrauen meine eigene 
Art und Weise mehr verborgen als gezeigt hatte, 
und dann in meinem zweiten, die drei Getreuen, 
zwar nun schon auf eigene Weise erziihlt hatte, aber 
doch etwas zart, schiichtern und scheu,—worin wohl 
ein Hauptreiz des Buches besteht—, wagte und tat 
ich nun in dem dritten Buch den Griff mitten in die 
Lade, und erziihlte Alles was von meiner Kindheit 
an mein Gemiit bewegt hatte, die ganze wirkliche 
Welt, in der ich aufgewachsen war und noch lebte. 
Es ging wohl stark von sittlichem Wollen aus: ich 
wollte meinen Heimatleuten und Allen, die es sonst 
sehen wollten, die ganze schwere Wahrheit und 
Wucht des Lebens zeigen. Und so wurde es ein 
Bild der ernsten Landschaft und des ernsten Men- 
schenlebens. 

Die Personen sind—meist freilich veriindert, einige 
aus zweien zusammengesetzt—, fast alle Leute, die 
mir im Leben begegnet waren, die ich meist noch 
kenne, und von denen Viele wissen, dass sie es sind. 
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Viele haben das Buch lichelnd gelesen, viele mit 
Kummer, und einige mit Thrinen. 

Ueber litterarische Quellen zu Jérn Uhl kann ich 
selbst nichts weiter sagen, als dass ich, wie alle 
sinnigen Menschen, die vornehmsten Erzihler von 
Homer bis Gottfried Keller kenne und liebe. 


This letter explains at once the strength of 
Jérn Uhl and also its lack of artistic unity, 
for, as the author stated, he “ erzahlte alles 
was von seiner Kindheit an sein Gemiit bewegt 
hatte, die ganze wirkliche Welt, in der er auf- 
gewachsen war und noch lebte.” 

The reader, unless a stickler for strict form, 
does not object to being shown “die ganze 
schwere Wahrheit und Wucht des Lebens” and 
especially the pulsating life of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. And although one must accept the fact 
that the author wrote with a strong moral 
purpose, it must be acknowledged that the for- 
mer village pastor unfolded the “Bild der 
ernsten Landschaft und des ernsten Menschen- 
lebens ” in an artistic manner. 


Blankenese bei 
Hamburg 
29. Nov. 12. 
Sehr geehrter Herr Professor. 

In der Zeit, bevor ich den J. Uhl schrieb, liebte 
ich besonders: Wahrheit und Dichtung von Goethe, 
Gottfried Keller Novellen, dann noch von Dickens 
D. Copperfield, von Raabe Hungerpastor, von Suder- 
mann Ehre. Ich halte fiir méglich, dass hier und 
da eine Stelle in J. Uhl von diesen Bitichern beein- 
flusst worden ist, etwa in einem Ausdruck oder 
einer Satzwendung, im ganzen Stil nicht, und auch 
stofflich nicht. Denn der Stil entwickelte sich von 
der Sandgrifin und den 3 Getreuen her, ganz sicher 
und ruhiger vorwirts, wie jeder sehen kann; 
und der Stoff war so reichlich vorhanden und dieses 
vorhandene ist so reichlich verwendet, dass ein Kenner 
der Landschaft und ihrer Geschichten sagte: Es 
ist nichts in dem Buch, was nicht geschehen ist, und 
es ist nichts so geschehen, wie es erzihlt ist. 

Ich bin mit freundlichen Grtissen 

Thr ergebener 
GusTAV FRENSSEN. 


The above letter, which was received since 
this article was written, contains valuable in- 
formation in regard to the author’s sources. 

WarREN WASHBURN F'LORER. 


University of Michigan. 
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ON A DISPUTED TERZETTO IN THE 
PARADISO 


Beginning with the 127th line of Canto 


XXVII Dante thus depicts the depravation - 


of man as he passes from youth to manhood. 


Fede ed innocenzia son reperte 
Solo nei parvoletti; poi ciascunad 
Pria fugge che le guance sien coperte. 
Tale, balbuziendo ancor, digiuna, 
Che poi divora, con la lingua sciolta, 
Qualunque cibo per qualunque luna: 
E tal, balbuziendo, ama ed ascolta 
La madre sua, che, con loquela intera, 
Disia poi di vederla sepolta. 


A much-disputed terzetto follows. 


Cosi si fa la pelle bianca nera 
Nel primo aspetto della bella figlia 
Di quei ch’apporta mane e lascia sera. 


Professor Norton renders the passage liter- 
ally (1895) but adds in a note: “ Both the order 
of the words and the meaning of the sentence 
are obscure.” Longfellow had thus translated 
the lines, in harmony with a Latin commen- 
tary :-— 

“Even thus is swarthy made the skin so white 
In its first aspect, of the daughter fair 


Of him who brings the morn and leaves the 
night.” 


and in a footnote interprets “him who brings 
the morn” as the sun, and his “ fair daugh- 
ter” as the aurora, which at first white, be- 
comes later rosy. The note refers to the Purga- 
torio II, 7-9, 


“So that the white and the vermilion cheeks 
Of beautiful Aurora, where I was, 
By too great age were changing into orange.” 


Beside ascribing to Dante a readiness to 
repeat a previous comparison which awakens 
question, this interpretation imputes to him 
an awkwardness of syntax by which the 
words “In its first aspect” follow the word 
“swarthy ” although referring to the earlier 
word “ white”—an awkwardness which Long- 
fellow avoids in his translation. 
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The last difficulty is escaped by most of the 
commentators quoted by Scartazzini, who find 
the passage in part a comparison—God likened 
to the sun (quei ff.)—: and in part imagery 
only—the bella figha being the Church, or 
humanity, conceived as the offspring of Deity, 
and its corruption in his sight, nel primo as- 
petto, being the darkened skin of human ma- 
turity, pelle bianca, nera. 

Confused rhetoric here replaces awkward 
syntax, and impels the reader unwilling to be- 
lieve either of Dante, to a third interpretation 
by two commentators, Da Buti and Antonelli, 
who find the whole passage an image from 
nature, the bella figlia of the sun being the 
moon. One of them interprets aspetto as 
“phase” and primo aspetto as the first phase, 
that of conjunction with the sun. 

But without further interpretation the ter- 
zetto, although introduced by Dante with 
Cosi, remains unconnected with the previous 
lines, which all describe the effect of age in de- 
basing man’s nature, pure in earlier years. 
The moon is not older in conjunction than in 
opposition: indeed in its first phase is called 
new. 

Incomplete as this interpretation is, it 
affords a clue which to an admirer of the poet 
seems promising. A new simile, drawn, ac- 
cording to Dante’s wont, from the every-day 
experience of nature, appears more likely here 
than either a philosophical enigma or the repe- 
tition of a previous image. 

The lunar theory is abandoned and the au- 
roral pursued in two later interpretations of the 
passage. According to Francesco Torraca in his 
commentary on the whole poem (Rome, 1907) 
the verses mean that men grow worse with age 
just as the sky grows white at dawn :—“ thus 
becomes white the skin, dark at birth” of the 
sun’s beautiful daughter (the light). This in- 
terpretation is difficult to entertain. It can 
hardly have been in Dante’s mind to compare 
waning morals with waxing light. 

According to E. G. Parodi (B.S. D. It., XI, 
193, n. 2) Dante’s description of the sun as 
him who brings morning and leaves evening 
gives the key to the riddle. His beautiful 
daughter is the Aurora, and the passage is to 
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be read “So the skin of the Aurora becomes 
black that showed itself white at her first ap- 
pearance: or, So the sky, white in the morning, 
becomes black at evening.” The sky indeed be- 
comes dark at evening, but not the skin of the 
Aurora, by that hour half the circuit of the 
globe away. A notable astronomer like Dante 
would never have conceived of the Aurora as 
waiting until her skin were darkened by the 
descent of night. This variety of the auroral 
interpretation appears plainly inadmissible. 

Does Dante then mean that the Day, the 
compass of mane and sera, is the bella figlia of 
the sun: and are the hues of sunset, born of the 
mists and exhalations of earth, her darkened 
skin in comparison with the heavenlier tints 
of daybreak? Possibly. Yet reading the lines 
through with the idea of Day in mind, they 
halt hopelessly. They should run “So grows 
dark the skin of the bella figlia, white in its 
first aspect” and they actually do run “So 
grows white skin dark in the first aspect of the 
bella figlia.” 

Taken simply and as they stand, these words 
point to some natural object dependent on the 
sun, whose surface as first seen by us changes to 
dark from white by reason, as we are led to 
think, of age. Just such an object is the moon 
when her surface is lighted in part by reflection 
from the earth: or when, according to the popu- 
lar image, the new moon carries the old moon 
in her arms. We need only assume that the 
phrase primo aspetto refers to observation in- 
stead of to astronomy as the first proponents of 
the lunar theory thought. The passage then 
accurately and simply describes the earliest 
guise in which every succeeding moon presents 
itself. 


“So the white skin of the sun’s fair daughter turns 
to dark, in its first aspect.” 


Against the sunset sky there appears at once 
a spotless crescent and a full-grown orb, with 
gray and wrinkled cheeks. The immaculate 
and brilliant rim we call young: the scarred 
and wan expanse within it old. There is one 
heavenly body which is seen each month at once 
at the bright beginning and the dark ending 
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of its recurrent life, and which warns us by 
the contrast in its looks to keep ourselves un- 
spotted from the world. 

The periphrastic description of the sun need 
not count against this interpretation. The line 
is a beautiful one ending neatly with its rhyme 
to nera: and the sudden change from laconic 
to flowing structure is characteristic of Dante. 


BENJAMIN Ives GILMAN. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


ONELA THE SCYLFING AND ALI THE 
BOLD 


In support of the very ingenious argument 
recently offerd by Miss M. G. Clarke * for find- 
ing in Yrsa,? mother of Hrolf Kraki, the 
daughter of Healfdene whose name the scribe 
left out in 1. 62 of the Beowulf, one might call 
attention to a passage in the Ynglingasaga 
which she passes over in silence. Miss Clarke’s 
proposed reconstruction of the personal and 
dynastic relations of the Scyldings and the 
Scylfings, hypothetical tho it is, yet fits in so 
many ways and makes intelligible so much that 
is obscure or inconsistent in the Scandinavian 
traditions that it is bound to receiv attention 
at the hands of Beowulf students. The rela- 
tions which she posits (without the arguments, 


1 Sidelights on Teutonic History during the Migra- 
tion Period, by M. G. Clarke (Girton College Studies 
III, Cambridge, 1911), pp. 82 ff. The idea was sug- 
gested to her, she says, by Mr. H. M. Chadwick, 
whose Origin of the English Nation and Heroic Age 
have thrown so much light upon Beowulf problems. 

?If Dr. Olrik is right in deriving this name from 
ursus (ursjon-), and if, like the other names in 
Beowulf, it has followed English morfology, its form 
in Old English would be Yrse. Beowulf 62 would 
then be restored thus: 


Hyrde ic bet Yrse wes Onelan cwen; 


or, to further amend by the change of a single letter 
Trautmann’s doctoring of the line, 


é Yrse ec, be wes Onelan cwen. 
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for which I must refer readers to the book it- 
self) are these: 


Hropgar Ohthere 
| 
Hropulf !—Eadgils Eanmund 


Healfdene, himself the grandson of a king 
of Sweden on his mother’s side (Skjoldngs.), 
conquerd the Swedes and became overlord of 
their relm (reignd twenty-five years at Upsala 
and died there, Ynglngs. XXV). To confirm 
this relation, his daughter Yrse is given in 
marriage to Onela, heir of the Swedish house— 
as Hropgar later givs his daughter Freawaru 
to the prince of the conquerd Heatobeardan. 
Yrse has alredy, by an incestuous union with 
Halga, become the mother of Hropulf, whose 
origin is thus like that of Fitela and other 
heroes of saga. After the deth of his father 
Ongenpeow,* Onela is at the hed of what might 
be cald the foren party in Swedish affairs. His 


*Kild by Eofor in battle with the Geats, accord- 
ing to Beow. 2962-82. But it is very probable that 
the Geats, occupying a territory between the Swedes 
and the Danes, were in alliance with or subject to 
now the one and now the other of their neighbors. 
If the Danes were their allies or overlords (accord- 
ing as one reads pyder or hyder in Beow. 379) in 
Hretel’s and Hygelac’s time, the fight with Ongen- 
peow (Beow. 2472-90, 2923-99) may be presumed to 
be the English memory of what appears in later 
Scandinavian tradition as a dynastic war between 
Danes and Swedes. We must then suppose in the 
time of Heardred (several years later) a change of 
policy which brings the Geats in co-operation with 
the other party in Sweden and prompts Heardred 
and after him Beowulf to support the sons of 
Ohthere against Onela. This, however, was but a 
temporary, perhaps merely personal, deviation from 
the traditional policy which ranged the Geats (with 
the Danes and) against the Swedes. So the messen- 
ger that announces Beowulf’s deth to his people 
profesies renewal of strife between Swedes and 
Geats on account of the old feud with Ongenbeow 
(ll. 3000-8), despite the fact that Eadgils, whom 
Beowulf had helpt to the Swedish throne, must be 
supposed still to be king at Upsala. The poet of 


the Beowulf conceivd the Danes and Geats as 
friendly, probably as allied, peoples. See further 
note 6. 
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brother Ohthere, leader of the nativ or patriotic 
party, declaring that “the Swedes had never 
paid scat to the Danes,” heds an insurrection, 
which ends in his defeat and deth (Yngilngs. 
XXVII, the story of Ottar Vendel-Crow. The 


- Beowulf says nothing of the deth of Ohthere, 


tho he is apparently no longer living when his 
two sons take refuge with Heardred). His 
sons find an asylum at the court of the Geats 
(Beow. 2380 ff.). One of them, Eadgils, re- 
turns and with the help of the Geats defeats 
and kills his uncle Onela. Then, in order to 
ensure his hold upon the Swedish throne, he 
marries his uncle’s widow Yrse—as Cnut mar- 
ried Emma, or as Claudius in Hamlet married 
Gertrude. (In all the Scandinavian forms of 
the story Hrolf’s mother Yrse is at some time 
the wife of Adils.) Hropulf, who is now the 
nearest male representativ of the Danish in- 
terest in the Swedish throne, goes to Upsala to 
claim from Eadgils the tribute due to him as 
overlord of the Swedes (or perhaps to claim, in 
his mother Yrse’s right, the bride-gift due from 
a husband to the bride’s family, without which 
a marriage was not legal), and there follows 
strife between Eadgils and Hropulf. Hropulf’s 
visit to Upsala falls in time below that curious 
“ded line” after which English tradition 
knows nothing of Danes or Swedes,* and ac- 
cordingly is nowhere alluded to in Beowulf ; 
but it is an important part of the Hrolf story 
in all the Scandinavian versions (Snorri in the 
Ynglngs. merely refers here to the Skjoldngs., 
but he tells the story himself in the Prose 
Edda, Skaldskaparmal XLIV). 

This view of the historical relations of the 
Seyldings and Scylfings who appear in the 
background of the Beowulf story involvs the 
idea of the Swedish kingdom as a subject state, 
intermittently for two or three generations, to 
the Danish royal house, and of two parties, a 


*Unless indeed with Olrik, Danmarks Heltedigt- 
ning, I, 11-18, we see in Wealhpeow’s speeches 
Beow. 1181-8, 1220-8, an allusion to strife between 
Hropulf (Hrolf) and Hreprie (Roric) after Hrop- 
gar’s deth, and in the mention of Heoroweard 
(Hjorvard) 2162 evidence that the poet knew a 
story of Hropulf’s deth at the hands of this elder 
cousin, ef. Hrolfss. XXXI-IV, ete. 
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foren and a nativ party, among the Swedes 
themselvs. The former is consistently sup- 
ported by Northern tradition, and the latter 
seems a natural corollary. That Ali (Onela), 
in all the Scandinavian traditions in which he 
appears as an opponent of Adils, is not a Swed- 
ish prince but king of Uppland in Norway, is 
explaind by the fact that there were two Upp- 
lands, one in Norway and one in Sweden, the 
latter being that part of the Swedish kingdom 
in which Upsala itself, the capital, lay. Ice- 
landic tradition (the story does not appear in 
Saxo), knowing that Adils’s opponent was king 
of Uppland, supposed that Uppland must be 
somewhere else than in Sweden, and therefore 
identified it with Uppland in Norway. 

Now there is in that chapter of the Ynglinga- 
saga which tells how Halfdan became king at 
Upsala a passage which Miss Clarke does not 
quote or allude to but which seems strongly to 
support her theory. I quote from Morris’s 
translation, italicizing the part which Miss 
Clarke has omitted in her argument: 


we . in the days when these kings afore- 
said [Yngvi, Jorund, Aun] bare rule at Upsala, 
the kings over the Danes were, first, Dan the 
Proud, who lived to be exceeding old; then his 
son Frodi the Proud, or the Peaceful, and then 
Halfdan and Fridleif,the sons of him,and these 
were great warriors. Halfdan was the older, 
and the foremost in all matters; and he went 
with an army against King Aun of Sweden, 
and certain battles they had wherein Halfdan 
ever gained the day; and in the end King Aun 
fled into West Gautland, whenas he had been 
king at Upsala for five-and-twenty years; and 
for twenty-five winters he abode in Gautland, 
while King Halfdan ruled at Upsala. King 
Halfdan died in his bed at Upsala, and was 
laid in mound there. Thereafter came King 
Aun yet again to Upsala, and was then sixty 
years old. Then he made a great sacrifice for 
length of days, and gave Odin his son, and he 
was offered up to him. Then gat King Aun 
answer from Odin that he should live yet an- 
other sixty winters: so he reigned on at Upsala 
for twenty-five winters more. Then came Ali 
the Bold, the son of Fridleif, with an army to 
Sweden against King Aun, and battles they 
had, and King Ali ever had the better part; 
and again King Aun fled his realm, and went 
into West Gautland; and Ali was king in 
Upsala twenty-and-five winters or ever Starkad 
the Old slew him. After the fall of Ali, King 
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Aun went back again to Upsala, and ruled the 
realm there yet five-and-twenty winters. Then 
he made yet another great sacrifice for the 
lengthening of his life, and offered up another 
of his sons ;” 

and Odin promist that he should liv on for- 
ever if he would sacrifise one of his sons every 
tenth year. Yet he grew older and feebler, and 
had to be fed like a babe; and when it came 
time to sacrifise the tenth son, the Swedes for- 
bade it, and Aun died. The following chapters 
tell of Egil, Ottar, and Adils, in successiv gen- 
erations from Aun, of Adils’s fight with Ali the 
Upplander of Norway, and of his relations with 
Yrsa, with Helgi, and with Hrolf Kraki. 

This story of Aun is evidently myth, or 
rather folk-lore; Aun is a Northern Tithonus. 
Egil also, the “mighty hunter,” is probably 
in part a mythological figure.® Accordingly, 
we may suppose that originally Ottar was the 
next in succession to Aun, which would giv us 
as the earlier basis for this part of the Ynglin- 
gasaga a series Aun-Ottar-Adils corresponding 
to the series Ongenbeow-Ohthere-Eadgils of the 
Beowulf. 

But what I wish to point out is this: that in 
Aun’s successiv losses and recoveries of his 
throne and the renewd leases of life granted to 
him by Odin, the saga-teller has preservd in a 
fanciful way a memory of essentially the same 
dynastic facts that underlie the more nearly 
authentic stories of Ottar and Adils, and that 
appear with yet more of the air of history in 
the Ongenpeow-Onela + Ohthere-Eadgils series 
of the Beowulf, considerd in the light of Miss 
Clarke’s hypothesis. Insted of Aun-Ottar- 
Avils we hav successiv appearances of Aun 
upon the throne at Upsala with intervals of 
Danish rule, during which the Swedish king is 


*Cf. Egil the Archer, brother of Velent (Weland), 
in the Didrekssaga. Snorri’s (that is, presumably, 
DPjodolf’s) account of Egil’s strife with Tunni the 
thrall, his flight to Denmark, his return with a 
Danish host lent him on condition of his paying 
tribute, and the friendship between him and Froti 
after the defeat of Tunni, seems to be merely another 
version of the story of Swedish faction leading to 
Danish domination (Tunni=—the nativ, Egil—the pro- 
Danish party). Aun, it may be noted, is a good 
Northern illustration of the divine king &vvéw@pos— 
ef. Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic,’ 156, note. 
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in retreat in Gautland—the land of Heardred 
and of Beowulf.® 


* The parallel of course is far from being perfect: 
Ongenpeow fell in fight against the Geats, whereas 
Aun finds an asylum in Gautland. But the political 


relations of Swedes and Geats are very much mixt— - 


perhaps it would be better to say shifting—in Beo- 
wulf. Beowulf supports Eadgils; but Eadgils’s 
brother and fellow-refugee at Heardred’s court, Ean- 
mund, is slain by Weohstan the Wegmunding, a re- 
tainer apparently (Beow. 2607-8) and a kinsman 
certainly (Beow. 2813) of Beowulf; and the fact that 
Onela rewarded Weohstan for the deed (Beow. 2616) 
indicates that Weohstan was in the servis, at that 
time, of the rival branch of the Scylfings. 

A possible explanation of the position of Weohstan, 
Wiglaf, and Wulfgar in the Beowulf is afforded by 
Stjerna’s modification (Hssays on Beowulf, transl. 
by Clark Hall, 1912, pp. 50-62) of Bugge’s theory 
that the story of Ottar Vendel-Crow in the Ynglin- 
gasaga is a memory of the same event that is de- 
scribed in Beow. 2473-90, 2923-99 (the deth of On- 
genbeow). Stjerna believd the fight to hav taken 
place really not in Jutland (Vendsyssel) as Snorri 
has it, but at Vendel in Sweden (north of Upsala, 
at the original hed of navigation on the Fyris). 
Archeological evidence points to the Swedish Vendel 
as an important station on a prehistoric trade route, 
and the great tumulus near by, known since the 
seventeenth century as King Ottar’s mound, shows 
that it was a royal seat (cf. Beow. 2950-58). If we 
may suppose the Wendlas to hav been a family or 
tribe of the Swedes once independent, with their seat 
at Vendel, but afterwards subordinated, by inter- 
marriage or conquest, to another family whose names 
had vocalic alliteration and whose seat was at Upsala, 
and if we may further suppose the Danish conquests 
to have been coincident with the transition from the 
Vendel to the Upsala house—i. e., to hav occurd 
while Vendel was still a royal stronghold—we shall 
hav an explanation not only of the story of Ottar 
Vendel-Crow but also of the parts playd by Wulfgar, 
Weohstan, and Wiglaf in the Beowulf. (The allitera- 
tion, noted by Stjerna J. c. 56, of Ongenpeow, &c., 
with Upsala, of Healfdene, &c., with Heorot and 
with Hleidra, of Wulfgar, &c., with Vendel, can 
hardly be merely accidental.) The Wendlas, we may 
then suppose, were of the Danish or foren faction: 
Wulfgar Wendla leod is a high official at the Dan- 
ish court (Hrobgares ar ond ombiht, 335-6) ; 
Weohstan kills Eanmund in the interest of Onela 
(2612-20), Hrobgar’s brother-in-law; and Weohstan’s 
son Wiglaf, altho he holds his fief from Beowulf 
(2608-9), is still leod Scylfinga to the poet. In a 
great rally of the southern peoples (Geats in Beo- 
wulf, Danes in Ynglngs.) against the oncoming 
power of the Swedes (Ongenbeow in Beowulf, Ottar 
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And more particularly: we hav in Ali the 
Bold, son of Fridleif, who attacks Aun during 
his second tenure of the kingdom and drives 
him again to seek refuge in Gautland, as Onela 
drove the sons of Ohthere to seek refuge with 
Heardred, a figure considerably nearer to the 
requirements of Miss Clarke’s hypothesis than 
is afforded by Ali the Upplander of Norway. 
Her hypothesis equates Onela, the uncle and 
rival of Eadgils, with the son-in-law of Healf- 
dene; Ali of Norway is quite unconnected with 
either the Danish or the Swedish house. But 
this Ali the Bold, son of Fridleif, is closely con- 
nected with Halfdan, being his brother’s son, 
as Onela, by the hypothesis, is his daughter’s 


in Ynglngs.) the Swedish king is kild (by two Dan- 
ish earls in Vendel in Jutland, according to Ynglngs. ; 
according to Beowulf in his stronghold (the Swedish 
Vendel?) by Eofor and his brother Wulf Wonreding, 
whose name suggests that he is not a Geat, but a 
warrior of the Wendlas fighting under Hygelac 
against the traditional foes of his own family). 
This exploit is the cause of mingled satisfaction and 
apprehension in Beowulf, and in Danish tradition 
was rememberd as the story of Ottar Vendel-Crow. 

So far there is nothing in the Beowulf that cannot 
be explaind on the supposition that historically the 
Geats were at this time subordinate to or in alliance 
with the Danes. And the same may be said of Saxo 
(Holder, p. 56) and of the Hrolfssaga, if we take 
Bjarki to be a diffraction of Beowulf. The only 
serious difficulty lies in the fact that Beowulf sup- 
ports Eadgils against Onela, i. e., acts on one occa- 
sion with the nativ and against the Danish faction 
in Sweden. This is not a peculiarity of English 
tradition; in the Skjoldungasaga and in the Prose 
Edda (Skaldskaparmal XLIV), Hrolf himself sends 
his champions, Bjarki among them, to help Abdils 
against Ali of Norway. The explanation would seem 
to be that during Heardred’s brief reign the policy 
of the Geats shifted temporarily, for some reason 
unknown, to the other side, and that when Onela had 
slain Heardred for harboring his nefews, Beowulf 
avenged the deth of his king by helping Eadgils to 
overthrow Onela. Aun’s retreat to Gautland, and 
perhaps Hrolf’s sending of his champions to help 
A®ils against Ali, would then be interpreted as dis- 
torted memories of this fact. At all events it is 
clear from Beow. 3000-8 that the Swedes are still 
the dreaded foes of the Geats. 

Is not the hwate Scildingas of 3006 merely the 
poet’s (or the scribe’s) momentary and careless, but 
very intelligible, confusion of the two peoples cele- 
brated in the poem? 
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husband. He is thus quite appropriately the 
representativ of the Danish claim to the over- 
lordship of Sweden in this first and more fanci- 
ful of Snorri’s (or Djodolf’s) versions of the 
strife between the two kingdoms; and he seems 
to afford a bridge from Onela the Scylfing, son- 
in-law of Healfdene, to Ali of Norway,’ who is 
neither Swede nor Dane.® 


H. M. BEwpDen. 


University of Missouri. 


A Concise Dictionary of Old Icelandic. 
Geir T. ZokGa. 
$3.40. (551 p.) 


By 
Oxford, Clarendon Press. 


For some time, a fairly complete and reliable 
dictionary of Old Icelandic at a moderate price 
has been a desideratum for beginners or others 
who could not afford the expensive works of 
Cleasby-Vigfusson or Fritzner. The present 
lexicon fulfills the first of these requirements 
exceedingly well, on the whole; the price, how- 
ever, is at least one-third too high for the 
purse of those students for whom the book is 
primarily intended. 

As the preface states, “it is in the main 
founded on the Oxford Dictionary (Cleasby- 
Vigfusson) and has been compiled on the gen- 
eral principle of including all those words 
which the ordinary student of Icelandic is 


*The connection seems clearly to hav been made 
in the Skjoldngs., where, according to Arngrim’s ab- 
stract, the grandfather of Alo (Ali) is also named 
Alo, and is king of Uppland in Norway (Clarke, 
0. c. 77). 

8In the Ynglngs. Ali (Saxo’s Olo nefew of Harald 
War-Tooth, as Mr. Chadwick points out, Orig. Engl. 
Nat., p. 147) is slain by Starkad, the Hercules of 
Northern legend; in the Beow. Onela is kild by Ead- 
gils in an expedition for which Beowulf provided 
the men and the wepons. It is quite possible— 
tho the weight of opinion is against it—to refer 
he of 1. 2396 to Beowulf insted of Eadgils, which 
would make Beowulf the slayer of Onela in re- 
venge for the deth of his king Heardred. Beowulf, 
a mighty man of his hands, would then stand to 
Onela as Starkad to Ali. 
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likely to meet in the course of his reading. 
With the exception of the Edda poems, the 
purely poetic vocabulary has been omitted ”— 
and, I think, wisely. 

The fact that the abridgment is based on 
Cl. V. insures the distinct advantage of a pithy 
and strong English rendering—as against 
Fritzner’s minutely painstaking, but long- 
winded, definitions. The words “in the main” 
in the acknowledgment might well be stricken, 
since if anything not in the larger work has 
been added it is certainly most inconspicuous. 
Column follows column with practically the 
same arrangement of vocables, excepting when, 
generally for well-considered reasons, words are 
omitted. Against this arrangement, however, 
strictures must be made in various respects. 
It is regrettable that Zoéga has seen fit to ad- 
here to the practice of the older work in separ- 
ating long and short vowels. That practically 
useless and time-robbing arrangement has been 
abandoned by all lexicographers in favor of the 
strictly alphabetic order. As it is, the philo- 
logically untrained will have troubles in plenty 
with the complicated O. N. phonology; but 
who, even among adepts, will be sure whether 
to look up ilr or illr, stigr or stigr, ogn or 
égn, prefixal or-, ur- or 6r-, tr-, etc., etc.? 
Things are not improved by rather slavishly 
following Cl. V.’s non-adherence to this prin- 
ciple in the case of e, é and having fe- fé, le- lé, 
me- mé- come indiscriminately. 

We learn that “ the vowel ¢ has also been dis- 
tinguished from 6 (¢), but without separation 
of the words containing them.” But why, see- 
ing they represent entirely different sounds? 
Thus we see sté- (stg-), sig- and gd- (99-), 
etc., cheerfully keeping company (as in the 
older work which did not differentiate the 
sounds), whereas long g (ce) is carefully se- 
gregated from its short brother! 

In accordance with the entirely reasonable 
program above quoted, I have tested the lexicon 
by the following monuments: Njdla (chaps. 


100-125), Laxdela; Fereyingasaga, Heims- 
kringla (Olafss. Tryggv.); Stjérn (at ran- 
dom) ; Volsungas., Egilss. einh.; Snorra Edda 
(prose) ; Hymiskvita, Helreité Brynhildar and 
found it adequate and accurate, with minor 
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exceptions, for all excepting Laxd. and Sn.E. 
where, for some reason, a considerable number 
of vocables are not covered. I noted, Laxd.: 
sveipa af ‘to toss off’, gera at ‘to make much 
of’, ggr ‘ flock’ (not only in poetry), feltiliga 
‘timidly’; brautgangr in the sense of ‘di- 
vorce’ , kvidustadr ‘reason for anxiety’, forys- 
tulauss in sense of ‘without leader’, gladel 
‘sword’. Sn. E.: hrering in the sense of 
‘emotion’, elding in the sense of ‘luminous 
body’, silkirema ‘silk-ribbon’ and likewise 
the simplex rema, mdltak ‘diction’, and the 
following mistakes: hallmeli wrongly given 
as pluraletantum, mannlikan (n) as femi- 
nine; setberg is not ‘a seat-formed rock’ 
but ‘a battlemented mountain’ (cf. Aasen 
sub sete), sjdvargang (in the Prologus) 
means ‘the Deluge’, not ‘high sea’. I 
note also that the cross-references are not 
worked out between the forms sjér, sjdr, ser, 
sjavar-, so baffling to the beginner, and that 
only fri is given for the many variant forms of 
this word. 

Fer., Heimskr., Vols., Egilss., Stjérn, and 
Njdla were found to be well covered, on the 
whole, with the following exceptions: Fer.: 
bera ut in ihe sense of ‘to bury’ is omitted. 
Heimskr.: retask (mun é bardaga) reference 
to reitast lacking. Njdla: umbrot is not plu- 
raletantum, vanféli ‘vicious horse’ and Jjésa- 
verk ‘ dairy-work’ are omitted. Vols: komast 
fétum undir sér ‘to become established’ is 
found neither under komast nor under fétr; 
aflmunr ‘ superiority in strength’ is omitted. 

Hymiskv. and Helreid B. are well treated, 
unless, indeed, we should animadvert on the 
curious practice of simply omitting hapax le- 
gomena and unexplained words of frequently 
read monuments, which was observed also in 
reading the prose texts. Knia should be re- 
ferred to knyja with which it is evidently iden- 
tic. Hléér ‘famous’ is omitted. In conform- 
ity to the plan of the abridgment, kennings 
are taken up only in rare instances, though 
the principle of selection is not evident. 

Omissions noted otherwise: tjafnask ‘to be- 
come unequal, iniquitous’, gorsamligr ‘ alto- 
gether’.—No particular pains seem to have 
been taken to incorporate new explanations. 
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To mention only one salient example, grésjarn 
(with which the giant Hymir closed his bundle, 
and against which the strength of Porr is un- 
availing) is still translated by ‘iron wire’ 
when it was shown by Bugge to mean ‘ magic’ 
iron, from O.Ir. gres ‘ art’. 

A sketch of the declensions and conjugations, 
and a list of irregular forms, though by no 
means complete, render the work more useful. 
—The typography is neat. Only, one might 
desire broader margins, for notes and refer- 
ences. It would have been very helpful to use 


larger and stouter caption-numbers which 


would facilitate, as now the small Arabic nu- 
merals discourage, search until the exact idiom 
is found. In the same manner, heavier print 
for prepositions and adverbs as used with verbs 
would make for greater perspicacity. Cf. the 
four unbroken columns sub taka. 


Lee M. HoLLanper. 
Madison, Wis. 


The Commedia Dell’Arte; A Study in Italian 
Popular Comedy, by WINIFRED SMITH. 
New York: The Columbia University Press, 
1912. 8vo., xv + 290 pp. 


Let us not apologize for the “commedia 
dell’arte.” If, as Dr. Smith affirms, “it con- 
tributed nothing to the spiritual advance of 
mankind,” it did something equally important: 
it created the art just as it inspired the genius 
of the most living dramatist of the old régime. 
The deeper we go into the sources of Goldoni’s 
art, the clearer it becomes that this great in- 
terpreter of Venetian life owes less and less to 
Moliére and the other foreigners, and more and 
more to the “commedia dell’arte.” Take any of 
Goldoni’s most genial creations: if we say that 
here is something distinctly new on the Italian 
stage, something that bears the imprint of per- 
fect artistry and indicates a seriousness of pur- 
pose constituting a “reform,” we shall only be 
doing justice to a great and conscientious 
genius. But we have not said it all until we 
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note the intimate indissoluble relation that ex- 
ists between Goldoni’s best work and the dra- 
matic tradition which he vitalized and then 
killed. Does Goldoni bring the comedy back into 
connection with character? The “commedia 
dell’arte ” had never been divorced from charac- 
ter, save that it worked at random impulse and 
caught with caricature the salient trait, while 
Goldoni’s art is meditative and penetrates to 
all the finer nuances. Or is it a question of 
play construction? None of Goldoni’s comic 
motives are without their counterparts in the 
extemporized drama; rather he systematizes the 
materials he found already in use, enlarging 
their scope, developing their possibilities, giv- 
ing unity and cumulative power to what had 
been detached and artificially juxtaposed. The 
reform of Goldoni is not a breaking away from 
the theory of the “ commedia dell’arte” but a 
realization of its ideal. 

In the history, then, of the “-commedia del- 
Parte,” Goldoni’s réle is much more than that 
casual episode which appears in Dr. Smith’s 
study. In fact from Goldoni’s theatre we can 
perhaps derive the best data that exist for see- 
ing the extemporized play in actual operation ; 
just as among his plays we find one of the best 
criticisms that have been made of the “com- 
media dell’arte.” In ignoring the Teatro comico 
of Goldoni, Dr. Smith slighted one of her most 
suggestive possibilities. Here Goldoni, speak- 
ing not merely as the theoretician but as the 
practical workman, sympathetically defines the 
typical features of the contemporary Italian 
stage, interprets its spirit, reveals its powers 
and its limitations. The characteristics which 
he notes are so many categories for the his- 
torian to utilize in exposing the progressive de- 
velopment of this type of art: plot construction, 
variety of subject, realism of observation, mor- 
ality, dialogue, chiusette, soliloquies, rimprove- 
ri, concetti, laments, tirades, libri generici, 
episodes, improvisation,—here are some of the 
questions that Goldoni raises in connection with 
the “ commedia dell’arte.” An orderly and com- 
prehensive analysis of this genre could do no 
better than discuss these problems with Gol- 
doni’s outline as a point of departure. 

In Dr. Smith’s narrative there is a distinct 
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charm of manner and a certain brilliancy of 
conception. But what her exposition gains in 
élan entails a sacrifice in the relief given to 
interesting and essential questions of detail. In 
the justifiable desire to emphasize the general 
outlines of the history of the “commedia del- 
arte,” the most real problems on which definite 
light may be shed have a tendency to receive 
an incidental treatment that is never exhaus- 
tive and never concise. If it is a question of 
female actors, or of males in female réles, one 
definite statement of the facts is better than 
many chance references; so for the question 
of music, of stage machinery, of state regula- 
tion of the stage; so for the individual history 
of the minor types created by different actors. 
Specifically, for instance, there is the ques- 
tion of the term commedia dell’arte itself. 
If we agree that the proper translation is 
“professional comedy,” or “comedy of the 
guild,” it would still be interesting to know 
from documents the history of the phrase, and 
exactly how to refute the erroneous meanings 
that have gained currency. First of all, why 
assume tacitly that guild organization existed 
among the comedians? Or assuming indeed 
such a formal “ arte,” how do we know that 
the term arose in contrast to the commedia 
erudita or commedia scritta? It is apparent 
from known facts that the comic companies 
often utilized written plays. In the beginning 
the term could not have been used to distin- 
guish the written from the extemporized drama, 
but rather to distinguish one type of stage from 
another. More probably the term grew out of 
the conditions of the theatre in the sixteenth 
century. There we find in Italy, as in France 
later, the profane stage in contrast with the 
religious representation. Granting the fre- 
quency of dilettante and society productions, 
the two types most affecting the popular patron- 
age were the compagnia religiosa and the pro- 
fessional “arte.” In the contrast between these 
two kinds of actors and performances, which is 
conspicuous, rather than between two types of 
comedy very much alike, it is more satisfactory 
to seek the origin of such an expression. The 
reasons for the later specializing of the mean- 
ing are obvious. 
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Nearly half this volume is occupied with the 
origin of the genre, showing the development 
of the scenario from the simple “ piazza” en- 
tertainment of the mountebank to the conven- 
tional plot modeled on the imitative classic 


play. Improvisation is of course taken as the 


distinctive characteristic of the “commedia 
dell’arte.” Both the popular and the aristocratic 
elements constituting the improvised drama 
are found in other countries than Italy. Why 
then is the “commedia dell’arte” so peculiarly 
an Italian production? Clearly there is some 
third causative element, and one to be sought 
rather in Italian character and in the con- 
ditions of Italian life than in any definite 
series of empirical facts. The theory of the 
superior “ mimetic excellence ” of the Italians, 
according to Dr. Smith, “begs the questions 
and falsifies the facts: it takes greater mimetic 
power to represent adequately Othello or Al- 
ceste than to pla, Pantalone or Gratiano.” It 
is true that this answer begs the question, in 
the sense that it alleges a fact which itself re- 
quires explanation. As for falsifying the facts, 
it is not at all a question of Othello or Alceste, 
but merely of that “readiness of technic” re- 
quired by the “ commedia dell’arte.” And here 
the fundamental fact in the discussion must be 
the clearly unquestionable excellence of the 
Italians in this respect. It is unfortunate that 
Dr. Smith starts with the feeling that this 
situation is “ultimately perhaps inexplicable.” 
The two reasons she adduces—the absence of 
great dramatic geniuses in Italy and the pecu- 
liar position of the actors leading to a domi- 
nance of the actors over the writers and the 
public taste—form only a circle in logic: this 
means, in substance, that the Italians had the 
“commedia dell’arte ” because the “ commedia 
dell’arte” was all they had. We repeat, then, 
that this view of the question is unfortunate; 
for here, if anywhere, lies the problem of this 
genre, and it offers a beautiful theme, which 
had the capacity to vitalize Dr. Smith’s whole 
conception of her subject. After all, what 
gives charm to her presentation, is her sense 
of the quaint naiveté of this ancient humor. 
But the subject has an appeal which is more 
organic. The “ commedia dell’arte ” fed upon a 
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popular spirit that is best described as gaiety; 
this explains the apparent frivolity of its 
themes. Goldoni, to destroy the genre, had 
only to inject into its vein the poison of a 
moral purpose; and its last vitality flickered 
out in the spirit of social reform that came 
growing with the Revolution. The analysis 
of this gaiety in its relations to the social sys- 
tem is the most pregnant esthetic possibility of 
the subject. The chief instrument of this 
gaiety is the play on regional types. Should 
we succeed even in dating the origin of Pan- 
taloon, of Arlecchino, of Gratiano, we would 
have then only an incidental detail concerning 
the vehicle, the scorza, of something deeper and 
richer, the Italian regional consciousness. The 
history of the “ commedia dell’arte ” is the his- 
tory of the development of regional satire. Be- 
fore the audiences of the extemporized drama, 
the Venetian, the Bergamask, the Bolognese, 
the various social types, stood out in clean cut 
features. We have to posit a well-defined con- 
ventional sense and reconstruct its intimate his- 
tory before we can penetrate to a sympathetic 
grasp of this humorism. And passing from 
these underlying questions of substance we 
come to the problems of form. It is not alone 
a question of improvisation, but of the special 
competence for improvisation. There is first 
to be considered the element of supple lin- 
guistic materials that favored the ancient lyric 
tradition ; and then the conditions under which 
this typical capacity passes over into dramatic 
form, perhaps we should say rather, is forced 
over into the dramatic form. For nothing is 
more conspicuous in Italian history, in Italian 
life, than the histrionic impulse. We find in 
Italy a strongly developed individualism react- 
ing to an equally rigid local conventionalism. 
Out of this spring naturally tragedy and com- 
edy, tragedy, when the individual breaks out 
in revolt and succumbs, comedy, when his harm- 
less idiosyncrasy is planed off by the leveller of 
public ridicule. The best tradition of Italian 
acting has always taken as its norm the identity 
of the staged representation and the corre- 
sponding situation in life. If naturalness be 
considered the ideal of “ mimetic excellence,” 
then surely the Italians can justly claim some 
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superiority in this regard, a superiority which 
comes less from a “ mimetic” sense, than from 
a fundamentally “dramatic” attitude toward 
life. 

We should have liked to see Dr. Smith’s 
marked sensitiveness and her fine scholarly 
method operating with this wider orientation 
in her theme. For the skill with which she has 
gone through her wide readings and careful 
compilations gives assurance of her capacity 
for treating subjects of broad reach with accur- 
acy and discrimination. Perhaps with denser 
composition the present state of knowledge of 
the subject could have been more exhaustively 
presented in similar space. Books like D’An- 
cona’s Origini, Moland’s Comédie Italienne, 
Rossi’s Calmo could have been more profitably 
exploited; books like Capasso’s Commedia 
dell’arte and Molmenti’s Venice could have en- 
tered the bibliography of the subject. Espe- 
cially Dr. Smith could have handled her patient 
collections with greater pleasure and effect, 
with a wider acquaintance with Italian. For 
instance, when Trappola (p. 95) says, “It is 
enough to say Tasso and every one knows we 
mean poet,” he is saying not that Tasso is the 
archtype of the poet, but that all poets are 
badgers. This is a common pun in Italy. I 
recall some verses from a Venetian satire on 
the critics: 

O che Ovidii novelli, o che Nasom 

Che vuol a tuttii altri dar del naso .. . 
Che gran Virgilii pieni de maront . . . 
O che Claudiani zotti anzi struppiai; 

O che Martiali marci e d’umor pieni. 

O che Tassi, ben tassi, in poesia 
Solamente svegiai per tarizzar, 


O che Testi, ben teste da lavar 
Con quel saon ch’é sta lava Golia. 


Comare and compare (p. 191) do not indicate 
necessarily legal relationship, but merely the 
mutual right to use the familiar tu. Raffioli 
and sbruffedei (the last a humorous Venetian 
term, arising in the days when forks and spoons 
were luxuries) are hardly “mincemeat” (p. 
106). The phrase “bu non é torriccia Ne la 
torriccia non é bu” (p. 37) plays about the 
name Bo, the School of Padova. These con- 
trari probably satirize the theory of scholastic 
logic proceeding from definitions. As for 
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Shakespeare’s Bergamask dance (p. 179) all 
hesitation may be removed by recalling that 
local names are regularly applied to various 
dance movements, pavana, furlana, bergamasca, 
and even perhaps tarantella. The most serious 
deficiency in this phase of Dr. Smith’s work is 
her treatment of the famous passages on the 
charlatans and comedians in Garzoni’s Piazza 
universale (pp. 34-5, 190-1), particularly im- 
portant to her, since one of the essential novel- 
ties in her volume is her discovery of Jonson’s 
indebtedness to Garzoni for a scene in the Vol- 
pone. Zan della Vigna’s “performing mon- 
key ” is only a chimera of J. A. Symonds, cre- 
ated out of the following Italian: “la brigata 
scoppia dalle risa vedendo i gesti di simia, gli 
atti da babuino, le diverse scaramelle di mano 
che [Z. della V.] fa alla presenza di tutti.” 
Then the translation runs on with a freedom 
quite unnecessary. The phrases cacciar carotte 
and far caleselle are replaced by suspension 
points; dalle vintidue alle vintiquattro hore di 
giorno are rendered “every evening from ten 
to twelve.” The phrase alterarsi di nuovo, fol- 
lowing corrucciarsi insieme, is translated 
“changing countenance.” Bussoli, “ collection 
boxes,” become “ purses.” In the following 
lines in Garzoni, capire should be corrected to 
carpire. Only a vague suggestion of Garzoni’s 
spirited articles results from Dr. Smith’s 
translations.* 

This book should serve as a model for disser- 
tations calculated to answer the many objec- 
tions brought against the doctor’s degree. One 
can but feel that the author has come from 
the work with methods developed, sympathies 
quickened, horizons enlarged. If above we have 
suggested other possible ways of viewing the 
subject and noted some errors of detail, it is 
only the more sincerely to congratulate the 
author on a contribution highly creditable to 
American scholarship. 

A. A. LiviIn@sTon. 


Columbia University. 


We may digress to add gratuitously to the chap- 
ter on the “ commedia dell’arte” in France the fact 
that the celebrated name Jean Doucet is only an 
adaptation of the Italian Gian Dussetto, constructed 
on giandussa, as it were, Pimple-face. 
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Gustave Lanson, Manuel Bibliographique de 
la Littérature Moderne, 1500- 
1900. IV: Révolution et Dix-Neuviéme 
Siécle. Paris: Hachette, 1912. xx + 619 pp. 


Professor Lanson’s Bibliography, now com- 
plete in four volumes, fills a large gap in our. 


sources and material for the study of French 
literature from the sixteenth century. It is an 
admirable work and will elicit the gratitude of 
every student of literature. The conception, 
arrangement and distribution of the material, 
the many different branches of information 
are new. In this last volume M. Lanson re- 
stricts himself almost exclusively to the general 
bibliography of movements and schools, only 
supplying bibliographies to some great indi- 
vidual authors already dead and to a restricted 
few still living, whom he includes because he 
considers, as he explains in the Introduction, 
that their life work is mainly done. M. Berg- 
son is included as one of the great spiritual 
forces “qui travaillent aujourd’hui lesprit 
frangais.” 

The table of contents of itself indicates on 
what broad lines and how comprehensively the 
author has dealt with the subject. According 
to the “ Index des Abbréviations ” the period- 
ical literature and publications have been quite 
thoroughly consulted. The field has been thor- 
oughly covered as to the general subjects, al- 
though one should always bear in mind that 
a selection of the most important material and 
not completeness is the aim. The reviewer has 
made a test as an experiment to see how well a 
subject was covered with which he enjoyed more 
or less familiarity. French Versification was 
chosen. In looking over the general list on 
page 1102, Le Vers Frangais, he was struck by 
the omission of the very best known works, but 
on further investigation these were found un- 
der various headings. An astonishingly large 
number of references are scattered through the 
four volumes, either under the subject of 
French verse, or under poetry, or under special 
authors. The same test was made for Victor 
Hugo, with the same result. It is gratifying 


to see so many foreign works mentioned, al- 
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though many of the leading American and 
English magazines are not included, such as 
the Atlantic Monthly, Forum, Bookman, Scrib- 
ners, Contemporary Review, in which impor- 
tant articles bearing on French literature ap- 
pear from time to time. The collection into 
these volumes of so vast an amount of informa- 
tion, distributed in a comprehensive, concise 
and clear manner, will result in a great saving 
of labor to the student of French literature and 
commands our appreciation and gratitude. 

\ 

Hueco P. THIEME. 


University of Michigan. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
AN ANACHRONISM ASCRIBED TO JONSON 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs :—Nothing could be more astonishing 
to a specialist in Roman life than Ben Jonson’s 
minute familiarity with that subject; nothing 
more amusing than the misconceptions and 
false criticisms of those that comment on him 
with defective knowledge. William Gifford, 
the translator of Juvenal and Persius, was too 
good a classical scholar to figure often among 
these, but one may suspect him as well as the 
other commentators of wronging Jonson in the 
following passage of the Sejanus: 


“ [Satrius Secundus and Pinnarius Natta can] cut 

Men’s throats with whisperings; sell to gaping 
suitors 

The empty smoke that flies about the palace; 

Laugh when their patron laughs; sweat when he 
sweats; 

Be hot and cold with him; change every mood, 

Habit and garb, as often as he varies; 

Observe him, as his watch observes his clock; 

And, true as turquoise in the dear lord’s ring, 

Look well or ill with him: ready to praise 

His lordship,” ete.—[Act I, scene 1.] 


Gifford’s edition cites Juvenal III, 105 ff. 
for lines immediately following these, but the 
citation should have begun with line 100 to 
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include all Jonson’s borrowings.’ In fact, this 
passage is full of reminiscences. In Juvenal 
IV, 110, we hear of those “ who cut open throats 
by a gentle whisper ”,* and in Martial IV, 5, 7, 
of a man who cannot hope for success at Rome, 
because he is unable “to sell empty smoke 
around the palace on the Palatine.”* It is, 
therefore, hardly reasonable to believe that in 
saying “ Observe him as his watch observes his 
clock” Jonson was guilty of an anachronism 
the like of which he would perhaps have criti- 
cized in Shakespeare.* Yet this is Gifford’s 
note : 

“Steevens, who is supported by Whalley, 
maintains that this line refers to the figure of a 
watchman, which was placed on the dial-plate 
of our ancient clocks, with a lantern and pole 
to point out the hour. I have many doubts 
whether such a personage was ever so employed ; 
but none as to the fallacy of the explanation. 
The speaker alludes to the pocket-watch, which 
in Jonson’s days was not so independent of cor- 
rection as at present, but was constantly regu- 
lated by the motion of the clock, at that time 
the more accurate machine of the two.” 

But the Greeks and Romans had nothing that 
could in any way justify Gifford’s interpreta- 
tion of the word “ watch.” On the other hand, 
they had sun-dials, water-clocks,® and even in- 
struments of complicated mechanism, which an- 
nounced the arrival of an hour by a trumpet- 


1Luckily for subsequent blunderers the poet him- 
self did not give all his references to substantiate his 
title of a polymath. Such precision was perhaps not 
always in his power. 

?tenui iugulos aperire susurro. 

? vendere. .vanos circum Palatia fumos; cf. Lampr. 
Alex. Sev. 36, Apul. Mag., 313, 31. 

‘In Notes of Ben Jonson’s Conversations with Wil- 
liam Drummond of Hawthornden, published by the 
Shakespeare Society, 1842, p. 16, note 2: “ Sheak- 
spear, in a play, brought in a number of men saying 
they had suffered shipwrack in Bohemia, wher ther 
is no sea neer by some 100 miles” is perhaps indi- 
cation enough of what Jonson would have said of 
Shakespeare’s lines Bru. Peace! count the clock. 
Cass. The clock hath stricken three (Julius Caesar, 
Il, 1.). As an actor in the Sejanus, Shakespeare 
perhaps spoke the very line that we are discussing, 
and, I fear, had no other interpretation of it than 
Gifford. 

Compare Cic. de deor. nat. I, 34, 87: solarium 
vel descriptum vel ex aqua. 
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blast or other noise. These last were, however, 
very rare. The ordinary man of means assigned 
a special slave to watch a sun-dial either on his 
own property * or one set up in a public place,® 
and report the time by word of mouth ® or by 
blowing a trumpet.’® In accordance with the 
usual minute division of labor in the Roman 
household, this watcher might have practically 
no other task, and any failure to perform it 
well would insure severe punishment. He 
could, therefore, be depended upon to follow the 
progress of the shifting shadow on the dial as 
diligently as the flatterer observed every expres- 
sion of his patron’s face, and every movement 
that he made. This interpretation of the line 
accords with the almost universal fidelity that 
Jonson shows in both the Catiline and the 
Sejanus to his ancient authorities. Even the 
fullest of our commentaries can give the ordi- 
nary reader no adequate idea of what a won- 
derful cento of passages from Greek and Latin 
authors these two tragedies really are. It is 
indeed possible that Jonson told Drummond ** 
little more than the truth of himself, when he 
said that “he was better versed, and knew more 
in Greek and Latin than all the Poets in Eng- 
land, and quintessence their braines.” 


Watton Brooxs 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Miton’s Nativity 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs :—Professor J. W. Rankin, M. L. Notes, 
XXviI, 230, contributes to the discussion of the 
much-vexed line: “ And every shepherd tells 
his tale,” L’Allegro 67, by introducing a paral- 
lel with Milton’s other poem On the Morning 
of Christ’s Nativity. Apparently he has read 
only my first letter on the subject, Nation, 


*Lucian Hipp. 8; Vitruv. IX, 8, 5. 

™Cie. ad Fam. XVI, 18, 3. 

®Pliny H. VII, 213. 

® Martial VIII, 67, 1; Sidon. Apoll. Zpist. II, 9, 6. 

Petron. 26. 

“Op. cit. p. 37, where I suspect with Grossmann, 
Ben Jonson als Kritiker, p. 12, note, that we should 
read “ quintessenced ” — “ outdid.” 
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January 11, 1912, and is unacyuainted with 
the further discussion, Nation, January 25 and 
February 15, 1912. Be that as it may, his in- 
terpretation of the Nativity hymn is, to say the 
least, extraordinary. We must imagine the 
shepherds in L’Allegro telling stories at early 
dawn because they are “chatting in a rustic 
row ” at the point of dawn, Nativity, 8%. Fur- 
ther, that Nature had hidden “ her guilty front 
with innocent snow,” Nativity, 39. 

The second point I shall answer first, by as- 
serting that the face of Nature is not hidden 
with snow. True, in verse 39 Milton repre- 
sents Nature as begging the gentle air to cover 
up her shame in snow. The ‘ conceit’ is worthy 
of Cowley; nothing but Milton’s general in- 
tensity of emotion has saved him from a tire- 
some Marinism. At any rate the gentle air 
does nothing of the sort. There are no violent 
winds, no snowstorm. In verse 46 the Maker 
sends down “meek-eyed Peace,” in line 52 
“universal peace through sea and land.” In 
verse 65 the winds “smoothly the waters 
kissed,” and the wild ocean “ hath quite forgot 
to rave.” In plain prose, when Christ was born 
everything was tranquil. How else could Mil- 
ton have put it, mindful of the hymn: “ Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace.” 

Now for the shepherds. Milton introduced 
them because they were inevitable; Luke had 
spoken of the shepherds keeping watch over 
their flock by night. And since the shepherds 
were there, Milton had to give them something 
to do. The apparition of the angel presup- 
poses that the shepherds were not scattered 
over the field but gathered in a group. And 
we must also assume that they had a premoni- 
tion of something unusual impending. What 
more natural, then, than that they should sit 
in a row and chat of what was uppermost in 
their “silly thoughts,” namely, their loves, or 
their sheep? All such details develop them- 
selves from the general situation. 

It is difficult, I too admit, “to imagine that 
shepherds with ordinary common sense would 
engage in such a performance [in the snow]; 
but I suppose we must imagine it, unless we 
change chatting to chattering.” The italics 
are not mine; I have merely inserted the 
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phrase [in the snow]. Well, since there was 
no snow, there is no difficulty. If the reader 
will only go through the Nativity hymn as 
a whole, he will doubtless agree with me in 
pronouncing Professor Rankin’s interpretation 
extraordinary. 
J. M. Harr. 


Cornell University. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Fraser and Squair’s Shorter French Course 
(Boston: Heath, 1913. xxvii+316 pp.) is 
an elaboration of the excellent elementary 
section of the French Grammar by the same 
authors. Its production was evidently inspired 
by the experience of those who have felt the 
need of a fuller treatment than that given in 
Part I of the earlier work, but who were un- 
willing to burden the second or third year stu- 
dent with the mass of detail found in Part IT. 
The Shorter French Course contains more than 
double the number of lessons found in Part I 
with a corresponding increase of illustrative 
material. The rules are clearly stated and are 
presented in a way to appeal to the student’s 
memory. Especially helpful is the tabular 
method employed for teaching those confusing 
subjects, the order of the conjunctive pronoun 
objects and the variations in the conjugation 
of verbs. M. P. B. 


The first two volumes of the new edition of 
Stendhal (Guvres complétes de Stendhal, pub- 
liées sous la direction d’Edouard Champion. 
Paris, Champion, 1913) consist in the auto- 
biographical Vie de Henri Brulard. The edi- 
tor, Mr. Debraye, has with admirable patience 
deciphered the almost cryptogrammatic hand- 
writing of the manuscript, here published, in its 
entirety, for the first time. The text is fol- 
lowed by a full critical apparatus, judicious 
illustrations accompany the volumes, and the 
material execution is notably good. The pub- 
lication of the whole work, some thirty-five vol- 
umes, will extend over the next ten years. The 
same house is just about to issue a Stendhal 
bibliography by Mr. H. Cordier. 

The general editor of this Stendhal edition 
has become the head of the publishing firm 
bearing his name through the recent death, at 
the age of sixty-seven, of Mr. Honoré Cham- 
pion, so well known to Romance scholars 
through his connection with various enterprises 
of the first importance, such as the Romania 
and the Atlas linguistique de la France. 
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